








SERVICE FOR SUBSCRIBERS | 


FUN WITH CRAYOLA 





A PARTY GAME 


elementary teachers. We know you 
want to have materials, projects, and 


| relations, sources of materials, suit- 
able books for supplementary reading 
and reference, programs, and so on. 


ment for finding the answers to teach- 
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Here is a variation of the Pin-the- 
Donkey's-Tail Game. First, on a 
piece of white wrapping paper, 
2 ft. square or larger, draw a 
donkey, cat, elephant, pig, or 
whatever animal you 

prefer, and mark the 








| ers’ questions. 


It requires about a month to do the 


to your letter. (Sometimes we sur- 
prise ourselves and our correspondents 


that you write us early so that your 
letter will arrive before the rush 
begins. 








place where the 












ward to draw a proper tail. 


tail should be. Give each player a different color 
Crayola. (6 to 24 people can play this game because 
Crayola comes in as many as 24 colors.) Blindfold 
him, turn him around three times, then send him for- 


If your dealer (U.S.A. only) does not have the 24- 
color Crayola, send 35c in stamps, not coins, to 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 cast 42nd St. NOY. I, NOY. | 





Make all requests as specific as pos- 
sible. State the grade or grades you 
teach; give us any additional infor- 
mation you believe will be helpful in 
preparing the material you wish. 
Write to: 


The Editor 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 





November is a busy month for all : 


| We suggest that you write us. We 3 
have established a separate depart- |” 


| necessary research and send a reply | 


by beating this deadline!) We suggest | 


| activities on hand so that your class | 
will not be delayed. You may have |? 
questions about integrations and cor- {7 


Rs Petta 

















Where can | get good new plays ROYALTY FREE? 


The answer is PLAYS, the Drama Magazine for 
Young People. Thousands of teachers and principals 
are subscribing to this magazine, which gives them in 
convenient and inexpensive form all the plays they 
need for classroom or assembly use. 


Each month during the school year — October through May— 
PLAYS publishes from 12 to 14 new plays by writers of high caliber. 
There are plays on a wide variety of subjects and themes: comedy, 
biography, history, science, patriotism. Every holiday, every out- 
standing event or occasion, has its own play. The plays are 
grouped according to the various age levels, from elementary 
through senior high school. 


Subscribers to PLAYS may produce all plays published in the 
magazine ROYALTY FREE. For the subscription price of $3.00 
a year, the subscriber gets 8 issues containing well over a hundred 
new plays—less than three cents a play. Any or all of these 
plays may be produced with no further payment. 


A school teacher in Birmingham, Ala., wrote us: “I would be 
lost without your magazine in my work.” 


A principal in Kenwood, Calif., wrote: 
“Let me say that your magazine is the most 
constructive piece of work of its type in 
print today, and you can say that for all my 
teachers, and in print if you wish to!” 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine For Young People 
8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 





The plays may be used with simple costumes and no lighting 
as part of the regular classroom procedure to teach lessons of 
history, geography, and democracy. Or they may be produced 
with full costuming and lighting for assembly or special presenta- 
tion. Each issue of PLAYS contains a section on production notes 
for the plays in the issue. 


Among the contributors to PLAYS are such leading writers for 
young people as Gladys Hasty Carroll, Lavina R. Davis, Moritz 
Jagendorf, Lee Kingman, Isabel McLennan McMeekin, Helen 
Louise Miller, Jeanette Covert Nolan, Betty Smith, and Margaret 
Widdemer. With such authors as these no wonder the dramas 
published in PLAYS are up-to-date, interesting and timely! 


To receive these economical and time-saving copies 
of PLAYS each month during the school year, send 
the coupon now. 


PLAYS, Inc. 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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| Please onter................... subscription(s) for............ year(s) to PLAYS. 
i Sella I is senccsrcvnsezes 2 years $5.00) 

| (©) Check or money order enclosed. C Send Bill. 
| 
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This department is calculated to add to 
Junior Arts and Activities’ usefulness to you. 
Each month we shall answer as many of 
your questions as possible in these columns. 
In addition, each question received will be 
gswered by a personal letter. 

To give you the benefit of the knowledge 
gd opinions of more than one individual, 
we have planned that your questions will be 
aswered by different individuals on our 
staff, including the editor of Junior Arts and 
Activities. 

Address all questions to the Editor, Junior 
Arts and Activities, 4616 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 

Dear Editor: 

Where can I buy puppet plays 

and directions for making puppets? 
D.E., New York 

We suggest the following books on 
puppet plays and directions for mak- 
ing puppets: 

Ackley: How to Make Marionettes 
(Grosset and Dunlap, 1007 Broadway, 
New York) 

Ackley: Marionettes, Easy to Make! 
Fun to Use! (Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
443-449 4th Avenue, New York) 

Hoben: Beginner’s Puppet Book 
(Noble and Noble, 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York) 





THE 


Ickis: Arts and Crafts (A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 67 W. 44th Street, New York). 
Entire section devoted to this craft. 

Mills and Dunn: Marionettes, Masks, 
and Shadows (Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., Inc., Garden City, New York) 

Everson: Puppet Plays For Children 
(Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave- 
nue, Chicago) 

How to Give Puppet Plays (Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 35c) 

Puppets — Handbook of Marionettes 
(Kenworthy Educational Service, Buf- 
falo 3, New York, 75c) 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing to secure information 
about where I may obtain literature, 
travel posters, and the like about 
Mexico and South America. Can 
you help me? 

S.M., New Jersey 


We suggest that you contact the fol- 
lowing for information: 

Pan American World Airways, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17 

Porto Rico Line, Foot of Wall Street, 
New York 5 





LETTER BOX 


Inter-American Educational Founda- 
tion, Inc., Commerce Department Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Editor: 

Can you furnish me with informa- 
iion regarding better work habits in 
arithmetic and the teaching of arith- 
metic? 

R.L., Florida 


We are listing several pertinent books 
which should prove of help to you: 

Newcomb: Modern Methods of Teach- 
ing Arithmetic (Houghton Mifflin) 

Osburn: Corrective Arithmetic 
(Houghton Mifflin) 

Morton: Teaching Arithmetic in the 
Elementary School (Silver Burdett). 
In 3 volumes, one each for primary, 
intermediate, and upper grades. 

Ulrich: Streamlining Arithmetic 
(Lyons and Carnahan) 

Wheat: Psychology and Teaching of 
Arithmetic (Heath) 

Klapper: The Teaching of Arithmetic 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 


(Continued on page 2) 
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SPATTERCRAFT 


THREE CREATIVE CRAFTS F 


One of the most versatile and inexpensive 
crafts for the elementary grades. The tech- 
nique is easily learned and adapted to decor- 
ating Christmas cards, personal stationery, 
wooden boxes, tea tiles, and even hankies and 
blouses. 


Stericils are cut from a new transparent sten- 
paper and placed on projects of paper, 
wood, cork, and fabrics. The ink is sprayed 
from a spatter gun which gives a fine, mist- 
like spray. Solid colors are very easy, and 
with a little practice beautiful shadings and 
delicate tones may be obtained. 

Spattercraft Techniques a beautiful folio of 

ad in full color by LaVada Zutter, 

only 

4351—Set of 5 colors, green, brown, red, 
yellow, blue 

4353 Spatter Guns 

4355 Pkg. of 12 sheets Stencil Paper, 

4350 Spattercraft Set—5 colors, gun, stencil, 
designs, and stencil paper, designs 
and instructions .... : 

Cork—an excellent medium for spattercraft 

decorations. 

3888A 12°x36"x1/16" 

3888B 12'’x36x1/8" 


CATALOG 
Materials and supplies for more than 40 
crafts available. Send for 80 page catalog. It’s 
full of valuable ideas for craft teachers. 
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FELT IS FUN 
Inexpensive, too. Children love its soft 

texture and brilliantly contrasting colors, clean, 
easily worked material, and it requires only a 
pair of shears and a needle or a tube of 
felt cement to make scores of useful projects. 
9722—24 page pattern and instruction book $ .15 
5115—Spot-O-Color Felt—9 pcs. 4x4", 

assorted colors : 
5116—Spot-O-Color Felt—5 pcs. 9”x9”, 

assorted colors .. 
5101—40% Wool Felt—per square yard 

any color J 
5106—75% Wool Felt—per square yard.. 1.62 
5109—Felt Cement-—-8 oz. jar.... hace fica A 


OR ELEMENTARY CLASSES 


@ 


SHELLCRAFT 


The fascinating new craft that is sweeping 
the country. So simple that even fourth grad- 
ers can easily make earrings, brooches, bar 
pins, and rings that make exquisite Christmas 
presents. 

The soft-hued and brilliantly colored shells 
are glued to pin backs and other jewelry 
bases to form intriguing rose petal and other 
flower designs of rare exotic beauty. Used in 
all grades and has such beauty appeal that 
even Mother will want to join in the fun. 
5302—Hatco Shell Kit 
Makes over $30.00 worth of shellcraft creations. 
Send for complete price list of pkg, shells and 
findings. 


: V 
(oo Hondlional fi CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF QUALITY ART AND CRAFT SUPPLIES 
45-48 80. HARRISON STREET, EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


915 S$. GRAND 8T., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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IN EVERY 
CLASSROOM ... 


there is a definite place for a 
postage stamp collection. 


Stamp collecting has many ad- 
vantages as a teaching device: it 
is an interesting and instructive 
pastime; it stimulates interest in 
geography. Did you know that 
many of the states have their own 
stamps? It automatically classi- 
fies the different eras of our his- 
tory for the children and fixes im- 
portant dates in their minds. It 
further acquaints children with 
the great men of this country and 
it stimulates their interest in out- 
standing figures of our history. 


It even has an economic value, 
since every stamp automatically 
increases with age, whether mint 
or cancelled, and some very small 
values become worth many times 
their original cost, yet there are 
literally hundreds of stamps which 
may be obtained for less than a 
nickel. 


The most popular and practical 
album for the young collector is 
The Postage Stamps of the United 
States. This album contains spaces 
for every design and color of 
United States postage and air 
mails down to 1942. New pages 
for the album are issued at regu- 
lar intervals. Particular attention 
is paid to artistic and distinctive 
arrangement of the stamps. Beau- 
tifully bound in blue and gold, it 
lies flat when open; has designs 
on one side of the page only; has 
a little frame for each stamp, and 
in every respect is a decided ad- 
vance and improvement over the 
old style stamp albums. It is 
reasonably priced at 


Only $2.00 
(Postpaid) 


(Remittance must accompany all orJers) 
J 


The Jones Publishing Co. 


4616 N. Clark Chicago 40, Ill. 




















LETTERS 


(Continued from page 1) 
Dear Editor: 

Please tell me the proper way in 
which one should salute the flag and 
give the pledge of allegience. 

V.M., Iowa 

The following are the instructions 
given in the book Salute the Flag by 
Etta May Smith (Albert Whitman, Chi- 
cago, 1941, $1.00). The author is de- 
scribed by her publisher as having 
“used the most painstaking research in 
order to insure accuracy” of the text. 

According to this book men and boys 
take off their hats when saluting. Each 
holds his hat in his right hand, placing 
it over his heart. Women or girls leave 
their hats on, however, each holds her 
right hand over her heart. 

If a man or boy is not wearing a hat 
he stands at attention. 

In pledging allegiance to the flag the 
procedure is: place the right hand over 
the heart. As the words “to the flag” 
are spoken, extend the right hand with 
the palm turned upward toward the 
flag. Keep this position to the end of 
the pledge. 


Dear Editor: 

Can you advise me where I may 
obtain reading material suitable for 
children 10-13 who are just begin- 
ning to read? I find it very difficult 
to find reading material which is 
simple enough and yet interesting for 


oan. J.A.R., Nova Scotia 

Gateways to Readable Books by Ruth 
Strong, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950-972 University Avenue, New 
York 52, is a bibliography of books 
pertaining to this group. 

Dear Editor: 

Please send me some information 
concerning recitations suitable for 
third or fourth grade children to say 
in a recitation-declamation contest. 

C.S.. North Carolina 

Write to the following publishers: 

Paine Publishing Co., 40-44 East 
First St., Dayton 1, Ohio; Edna Means 
Dramatic Service, 525 Arlington Place, 
Chicago 14; Wetmore Declamation 
Bureau, 1631 Ss. Paxton, Sioux City, la. 


| 


j 





THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 7, ILL 














HEADQUARTERS 


for accepted standards in 


ART SUPPLIES 


% Art publications, drawing equipment, 
silk screen process supplies and a vast 
number of other items are ready to meet 
the need of SCHOOL ROOM and 
STUDIO. The new Favor School Paste, 
of unusually fine quality, is available. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


Dept. JA 11, 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

















BUILD YOUR 
RECREATION LIBRARY 


Do you have on your shelf these 
first aid supplies for your recreation 
program? 


CONDUCT OF SCHOOL 


COMMUNITY CENTERS ........ $.50 
RURAL RECREATION ................ .75 
RECREATION AND THE 

CHURCH . even ee 
RECREATION FOR 

INDUSTRIAL WORKERS ........ 50 
THE ABC's OF PUBLIC 

RELATIONS IN 

RECREATION .............. atiibae 85 


RECREATION MAGAZINE 


12 issues per year 


ORDER THESE PUBLICATIONS 
DIRECTLY FROM 


NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


315 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 10, N, Y. 








118 Bay 32 Street 










Ideal Christmas 


Gifts 
“PersonaP’ Name in Gold 
Genuine Leather, Brown 


Pencil Pouch with 3 Hexa- 


gon No, 2 Pencils in asst'd Polishes, ea. 35¢ 
Special in dozen lots 
Individuai Name Personal Pencils. 
Hexagon No. 2 Pencils in assorted Polishes. 
ed in Holiy Gift Envelope, 3 Pencils.. 


IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY 


per dozen $4.00 
3 Hygrade 

Pack- 
...25¢ 


Brooklyn 14, New York 
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USING PROJECT 
MATERIAL IN THIS ISSUE 


“A Spatterwork Notebook Cover,” 
page 9, shows the type of stencil which 
may be used for this type of cover. It 
should not be mistaken for the finished 
product. 

Ad 


The “Pioneer Dolls From Scrap Ma- 
terials,” pages 10 and 11, while de- 
signed for the pioneer settlement should 
offer hints as to the many possibilities 
for doll making for any type of project. 
Consider these types of dolls if the class 
wishes to make toys for distribution to 
European children and those confined 
to hospitals in our own country. Have 
the children ever thought of making 
gifts for any of their classmates who 
may be confined to their homes for 
long periods of time? 


While the “Yarn and Paper Por- 
traits.” page 14, are simple enough for 
children in the kindergarten to make 
successfully, older children will soon 
see the possibilities for creative design 
in this project. Let the older children 
see the project and then decide upon 
their own designs. Many interesting 
caricatures will result and the children 
will learn much about good design and 
the application of various textures. 


Instead of a book cover to accom- 
pany the story retold this month we 
have shown how a poster might be made 
in connection with “The Story of the 
Three Bears.” However, this poster 
may also serve as a book cover and 
the figures (or similar ones) might be 
used as blackboard or window decora- 
tions. 

& 


“A Thanksgiving Game,” page 24, 
contains the germ of an idea which 
migat be expanded with interesting re- 
sults in many intermediate-grade activ- 
ities. For example, if the class is study- 
ing the story of clothing, the children 
might make markers of the various tex- 
tiles and textile factories and then place 
them on the proper spots on the map. 
The same idea might be carried out 
with other subjects. Also, markers of 
many products, industries, cities, nat- 
ural resources, and the like might be 
designed and the game then used for a 
general review of the geography of the 
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United States. The children will be able 
to think of other variations of this 
game. 

eo 


In this month’s issue of Junior Arts 
and Activities we are presenting the 
final article in the current series by Dr. 
Harold R. Rice. Dr. Rice has recently 
been appointed dean of the Moore In- 
stitute of Art, Science, and Industry 
at Philadelphia. His most helpful 
articles will, we sincerely trust, be re- 
sumed at an early date. Note that the 
hints on teaching perspective, pages 
31-33. may be used in the lower as 
well as in the upper grades. 

'‘e 

The hints on “Mending Books.” page 
36. are extremely practical. You need 
no professional knowledge in order to 
mend books successfully. Children in 
the intermediate grades, by mending 
books which have been torn by them. 
will learn more easily and firmly the 
need for taking care of hooks and han- 
dling them properly. 

e 

“Bookmark Varieties’: here is a 
project which might be begun during 
Book Week and be carried over into 
the period of preparations for Christ- 
mas. The bookmarks are easy and 
quick to make. useful as gifts, and 
capable of many variations. Try using 
several kinds of materials: leather. cot- 
ton, wool, metal. in addition to paper 
for the bookmarks. 

e 


In addition to cutting pumpkins, tur- 
keys, and cornshocks for Thanksgiving 
decorations as suggested on page 39, 
try cutting Pilgrim figures in a similar 
manner. Use black construction paper 
for the Pilgrim men and grey for the 
Pilgrim women. Make white accents on 
the figures with tempera color or chalk. 

® 


Binney & Smith Co. has written us 
that The Drawing Teacher, as offered 
free of charge to teachers in “Progres- 
sive Art In Progressive Schools,” Junior 
Arts and Activities, September, 1946, is 
not free to all teachers. Due to the 
shortage of paper they are able to fur- 
nish this publication only to art super- 
visors, school superintendents, princi- 
pals, and county superintendents. 








CHRISTMAS BUDGET SPECIAL — 
8 Christmas plays and 3 Christmas 
readings for children. (We select 
titles. Give approximate ages.) $1.10 
KID STUFF AND ENCORE VERSES 
—Collection of 20 short verses for 
very little ones; 15 in verse and prose 
for older children 3 

LIVE BITS FOR LIVE YOUNG- 
STERS—Collection of 27 hits for boys 
and girls on modern subjects. A num- 
ber for special days 38e 
UNUSUAL PLAYS AND POEMS 
FOR SPECIAL DAYS—Collection of 
excellent plays and poems by an ex- 
perienced teacher ...000.0.0.....-.-cccese.s0. 53c 


Order from 


EDNA MEANS DRAMATIC SERVICE 


525 Arlington Place 
Chicago 14, Illinois 











Send for our free catalogue 











DOLLS OF THE WORLD—SET 1 


Front and back views of 20 fotk 
dolls, printed on heavy paper in 
beautiful four-eelor process. 

An invaluable ald in Seeclal 

Studies, Geography, His- 

tory, Art, Costuming. 


20 NATIONS: 
Alaska, Brazil, 
China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, England, 
France, Germany, 
Greece, Holland, Ire- 
land, Italy, Jerusalem, 
Mexico, Norway, Phil- 
ippines, Poland, 













Portugal, Scotland, 
Sweden, Wales. 
PRICE $1.00 
Send remittance to: MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
4616 N. Clark Chicago 40, Hl. 








THE BIG THREE 
IN MODERN CLASSROOMS 


S 





resented by 


As 
MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
DUPLICATING WORKBOOKS 


READING: Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades. 
Specify grade. Each............. EAS: $1.25 
ARITHMETIC: Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
Grades. Specify grade. 
LANGUAGE: 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th 
grades. Specify grade. Each........ $1.25 
These units are suitable for use with any 
text. Carefully checked with standard word 
lists, Every workbook requires pupil activi- 
ties—requires a minimum of teacher super- 
vision. Each Master Sheet is guaranteed to 
reproduce 50 or more satisfactory copies on 
any GELATIN duplicator. 
Complete assortment for 
Elementary Grades 
PHONICS - HEALTH - NATURE UNITS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Send for free circular 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Illinois 
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en the Editor’ Desh ca 


SMe ‘ The apr —————— of Pm 
a ren's Boo eek and American Edu- 
=: isit your cation Week (November 10-16) make 
School excellent opportunities for enlarging 

upon the theme which we have been 
discussing since the beginning of the 
school year. How to encourage chil- 
dren to become responsible adults, 
parents of well-adjusted families, and 
contributing members of the commu- 
nity remains the most important single 
thing that education must do. It com- 





& We IF a bines all the aspects about teaching 

| ~~ DN. tay for democracy; it is more specific; and 

® it will direct attention to the two most 

merica n important factors in democratic educa- 
Education Week tion: the development of the individual 





and his responsibilities to society. 

The slogan for American Education Week is “Education For the Atomic Age.” 
Add to this the current banner for the Book-Week celebration, “Books Are Bridges,” 
and you have what is probably uppermost in the minds of all of us: the training of 
boys and girls to understand the problems of tomorrow’s society and a develop- 
ment of bonds of sympathy with all peoples. This latter cannot be isolated, how- 
ever, from a general development of the whole child. 

What are some of the ways that children should be taught to achieve these 
ends? What should they learn to do themselves with their own future families to 
secure the ideals they have been taught, to make them an integral part of demo- 
cratic society? Well, one of the ways is through reading and one of the lessons 
is that contained in all good books: that people and their activities are essentially 
the same; that their goals are not much different from ours. 

And how can reading (and therefore a broader understanding) be encourag- 
ed? There are many ways, as every teacher knows, but the one we want to stress 
is the one which fits into our theme for the year. It is reading in the home. The 
sentimental pictures which used to be painted of children sitting at the feet of 
father or mother as they were read to aren't as old-fashioned as some wou!d have 
us believe. Reading aloud at home (with its counterpart of storytelling in schools 
and libraries) is a great stimulus to individual reading. It encourages the desire 
to read by making reading an integral part of living. It affords opportunity for 
discussion, for development of imagination. It promotes a feeling of security so 
necessary for children. 

There remains one problem: how can you the teacher encourage family read- 
ing? First, the children can be encouraged to ask their parents for this activity. 
Second, older children can read to the younger ones in the family or can organ- 
ize groups of their friends for this purpose. The child who likes to dramatize can 
be a good storyteller; the one who is a good reader can read. Finally, when 
parents visit the classroom during American Education Week, this activity might 


be presented as a possibility. 
tie 
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By ANNA WINTER 


I OVERVIEW STATEMENT 

This article presents the work of a 
group of fourth-grade children in an 
attempt to guide them in their growth 
and learning processes, and to give 
direction toward desirable personal and 
co-operative living through a study of 
pioneer life. 


I. OBJECTIVES 

It is interesting to notice how chil- 
dren respond and show enthusiasm for 
working hard at something which in- 
terests them. In our fourth grade we 
were making a study of pioneer life to 
gain an initial understanding and ap- 
preciation of our Amerjcan culture. 

Since too many pupils study history 
as though it had nothing to do with 
living people and their problems, we 
planned to pursue our work in a way 
which would make our heritage more 
real. 

After some thought we decided to 
make a pioneer settlement and, in min- 
lature, represent some of the problems 
and activities of the settlers. The build- 
ing of this settlement was a purposeful 
experience, growing out of the imme- 
diate pupil interest. It presented many 
challenging situations which resulted in 
creative effort on the part of the chil- 
dren. Meeting these situations added 
zest and interest to the work and stimu- 
lated the achievement of the children. 


Ml. DEVELOPMENT PROCEDURES 
A. Orientation 
The orientation of our activity high- 
ly stimulated the imaginations of the 
children and was quite an incentive for 
the preparation and research needed for 
their work. This was gained in several 
ways. 
1. Map study 
2. Excursions 
3. Exploring books and pictures 
4. Reading literature pertinent to 
problems which arose 
B. Organization 
Much planning, research, and wide, 
comprehensive reading were necessary 
in carrying forward the development of 
the settlement. We decided that the 
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BUILDING 


A PIONEER SETTLEMENT 


following plan suggested the best ap- 
proach to the work. 

1. Organize into committees 

2. Each child select a problem or 
group to work with 

3. Committees meet as needs arise 

4. Prepare oral or written reports 

5. Keep a notebook record of all 
activities 

6. Make plans for research and 
study 

7. Secure necessary materials and 
data 

8. Make provision for construction 
and workshop enterprises 

9. Consult experts for advice when- 
ever necessary 

10. Make plans for assembling set- 
tlement 

11. Be aware of class effort and 
evalution of own achievement 

12. Plan for exhibit and 


house” for parents and friends 


IV. CONSTRUCTION OF 
SETTLEMENT 
Since each person is unique in his 
environment, each child contributed 
according to his own ability and special 
interests, keeping in mind the essential 
welfare of the group. These activities 
were purposeful since they increased 
the ability of the children to bring per- 
tinent information from various sources 
and fields to focus on the job at hand. 
This created an atmosphere of activity 
and responsibility for each child. 
A. Materials 
1. Short, straight branches of trees 
cut about 11% or 2 inches wide for logs 
of cabin and furniture 
2. Stones for chimney and _fire- 
place 
3. Real clay for chinking cabin, 
for the chimney, and for various articles 
4, Orange crates for shingles 
5. Nails for pegs to fasten logs 
together 
6. Tools 
a. Saws 
b. Hammers 
c. Auger 
d. Chisel 
e. Workbench with two vises 


“open 


7. Wood for construction of plat- 
form to hold settlement 

8. Earth to place in platform 

9. Mirror for river or lake 

10. Branches of trees with leaves, 
for forest 

11. Grass for vegetation 

12. Cloth for weaving and for 
dressing figures 

B. Pioneer settlement 

1. Platform for claim 

The first thing to do was to construct 
something to represent the claim of the 
pioneers. This was a platform 414 feet 
long and 3 feet wide made of boards 
8 inches wide and * inch thick. These 
boards were fastened together with 
other small boards. A wooden rail 
about 4 inches high was placed around 
the whole platform. Into this was 
placed real earth. Grass seed (to rep- 
resent vegetation ) was then sown. 

2. Cabin 

The cabin was about 2 feet long and 
1% feet wide. It was made of logs 
fitted at the corners by notching. Clay 
was placed between the logs. The chim- 
ney was made of stones and clay at one 
end of the cabin. Two openings about 
3 inches square were left for windows 
and one opening about 6 inches high 
and 3 inches wide for a door. Wax 
paper was used for glass in the win- 
dows. The shingles for the roof were 
about 4 inches by 5 inches and were 
made of thin wood from orange crates. 
The logs and shingles were held in 
place by small nails. The cabin was 
fastened to a small wooden platform 
which represented the floor of the 
cabin. 

Inside the cabin were placed a small 
handwoven rug and some crude pioneer 
farniture made from small branches of 
trees. 

3. Half-faced camp 

The half-faced camp was the tempo- 
rary shelter of the pioneers until the 
cabin was built. It was just a three- 
sided log shed without doors, floor, or 
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windows. The roof was made of logs 
also. Clay was placed between all logs. 
The logs were notched at the ends in 
order to make them fit more closely. 


4. Oxen 


The oxen were made of wood, colored 
with paint mixed with sawdust to rep- 
resent hair. The trough was a stick of 
wood cut in half and hollowed out to 


hold water. 
5. Furniture 
Some tables were made of just cross 
branches of 


“slices” of trees with 


wooden pegs for legs. Benches were 
made of split portions of a small log 
with wooden pegs for legs. Some chairs 
were carved from small logs, others 
were just three-legged stools made of a 
“slice” of a branch with three pegs for 
legs. 
6. Lake or stream 
This was represented by a mirror 
adjusted in the earth. On this “water” 
was placed a wooden canoe. 
7. Well 
The well was made from stones and 
real clay. A forked stick was placed 
near the well. Another stick with a 
clay bucket on the end was placed in 
the fork of the stick so that the bucket 
hung over the well. 


8. Soapmaking 
Two forked sticks were placed about 

8 inches apart. Another stick was 
placed across these sticks on the forks 
in order to suspend a clay kettle with 
a wire handle. Under the kettle were 
placed pieces of small wood and red 
crepe paper under the kettle represented 
a fire. The woman in front of the kettle 
was stirring the soap. She was made 
of cornhusks dressed in crepe paper 
clothes. 

9. Cradle 


A cradle was made of half of a round 
cardboard box. A small doll made of 
cloth stuffed with cotton was placed in 
the cradle on bedding made of pieces 
of cloth. The cover for the doll was a 
small piece of fur. 


10. Pioneer men 


Two pioneer men were made for the 
settlement. One was made of sacking 
stuffed with cotton; the other was made 
of wood dressed with cotton clothes. 
Little lead rifles were made for them. 
One man had his rifle on his shoulder 
as if aiming at something. 

11. Assembling the settlement 


By the time the articles for the settle- 
ment were finished, the grass in the 
claim was quite grown. The children 





then arranged their things in the de. 
sired places on the grass. Branches of 
trees with green leaves were put in to 
represent the forest. This made the 
settlement look quite natural. 


V. OUTCOMES 


After the settlement was finished, the 
children had an exhibit and “open 
house” for their parents and friends. 
Other activities in connection with the 
development of the settlement were 
shown. These included such things as: 
pioneer books, art illustrations, written 
stories and reports, a handwoven rug, 
candles, and soap. 

This type of work was fun and a 
pleasure because it presented a new 
attitude toward work. It was an avenue 
of expression for the children’s research 
and activities and it gave direction to 
their thinking and interests. Skills in 
the school subjects were mastered 
through practical problems involved in 
the activities. 

The children not only gained many 
rich educational experiences, and de- 
veloped a better understanding of dem- 
ocratic ways of living in the class- 
room, but also a deep appreciation and 
understanding of the heritage and cul- 
ture of our pioneers. 
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A SPATTERWORK 


The design shown on this page, that of a 
covered wagon, is most characteristic of the 
pioneer period to be studied during the course 
of the unit. However, it is not the only pos- 
sible design which might be used. A silhouette 
outline of the wagon with the oxen which 
pulled it is a possibility. The figures of a man 
and a woman plodding on toward the fertile 
lands of the West might be used. Each child 
will undoubtedly have his own design. 


This design should be sketched until it is 
satisfactory to its creator and then it should 
be transferred to a piece of slightly heavier 
paper and cut out. The cutout should be 
pinned to the cover sheet (as shown in the 
illustration at the right). It is important that 
the edges of the cutout be flat on the cover 
sheet. 


Thin temperas or colored inks should be 
used for spattering. A toothbrush dipped in 
the colors and then rubbed with a dull knife 


or a pencil will serve if no sprayer is available. 
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Scraps . 


Doll made 


Several types of figures for the pioneer settlement 
may be made. Miss Winter has suggested wooden 
figures and those from sacking. Cornhusk dolls are 
equally appropriate. On this page we have shown a 
possible method for making a pioneer woman from 
cornhusks. 

First of all, a wooden (twig), clay, or wire form is need- 
ed. The height should be slightly less than is desired for 
the finished doll. (The cornhusk covering will add to 
it.) The body may be made by wrapping layers of corn- 
husks over the frame, tying them at the neck and waist. 
The arms and legs are covered in a similar manner tying 
at the ankles, thighs, wrists, and elbows and high on the 
arm. The head is covered last, the final covering being 
placed so that it extends below the neck. Then a last 
tying is made at the neck. 
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To make the pioneer man shown below, sack- 
ing (such as that of potato sacks or other bur- 
lap bags) is used. A pattern is sketched 
& S (slightly larger than the finished doll) and then 
transferred to the sacking which has been 
folded double. This is cut out and sewn all 
around except at the top or the head and 
along part of one side. If features are to be 
Out | ine on embroidered on the face it should be done 
at this time. Next the pattern is turned right- 
side-out. Then the doll is stuffed with cotton 
woo d or with cloth scraps (sawdust will do, too) and 
the openings are neatly stitched. Yarn hair 
and beard may be added. Clothing may be 

made from scraps of heavy, dark cloth, 






















Clothes painted on , | 
: Leave opening 
, for stuffing. 
E Embroider features. 





sment The wooden man (shown ee may be 
seden made from the wood of the end of an apple 
5 are crate or any wood of similar thickness. The 
wa pattern is sketched on the wood and then 


cut with a scroll saw. Then the edges may be 
whittled to give rounded contours, a division 
need- between neck and face, and so on. 
ed for There are two possible ways to clothe this 
dd to doll. The first, and simplest, is to paint the 
' corn 
waist. 


Doll in 


sacking 





clothing. If this procedure is followed, sketch 


ist. the pattern so that the pant legs, sleeves, and ' h 
- tying cap are included. Then various colors of tem- Yarn hair and eard 
on the peras or enamels may be used to paint the 
being clothing. The finished doll should be coated 
a last with shellac. 
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A WELL FOR THE PIONEER SETTLEMENT 
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Press stones ito sott clay 


The pioneers dug into the ground to obtain their 
water. Around the opening of the well, they built 
a wall of clay reinforced with stones. This may be 
made for the pioneer setHement, using the 
same materials as those employed by the early 
settlers. The first consideration is one of pro- 
portion; the well should be in keeping, in size, with 
the rest of the figures. Clay should be molded, 
and, before it is dry, the stones should be pressed 
into it. Smaller stones may also be placed around 
the inside of the well. 

The bucket is suspended from a pole placed on a 
forked stick as shown in the picture. There are 
two possible ways to make the bucket. First, it 
may be molded from clay (with a wire handle in- 
serted before the clay has hardened). Second, it 
may be carved from a section of rather sturdy twig, 

wed out, with holes bored at two opposite 
spots for a rope handle. 
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OUR SCHOOL 


By YYONNE ALTMANN 
KINDERGARTEN DIRECTOR 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


L MOTIVATION 

School is in the immediate environ- 
ment of the child. It is a place you can 
discuss with him and be sure that he 
will understand what you are talking 
about. It is an appropriate place for 
him to explore any month of the year. 

The children in our class had been 
asking such questions as: “Where is the 
office?” “Where do the janitors stay 
when they are not working?” “Where 
is the furnace that keeps our room warm 
in the winter?” 

Naturally, the children were, in turn, 
asked this question: “Would you like 
to explore the school and find out the 
answers to your questions by your- 


selves?” 


Il. OBJECTIVES 
A. General (See master outline, Sep- 
tember 1946 Junior Arts and Activities.) 
B. Specific—to help each child 

1. To want to explore the school 

2. To learn the duties of the prin- 
cipal, the teachers, supervisors, cook, 
librarian, and others, and become ac- 
quainted with these people 

3. To find out what is in each room 
in the school building 

4. To find out any information he 
wants to know about the school 

5. To understand how various parts 
of the building are used 

6. To assume responsibility for the 
proper use and care of the school 

7. To learn how the school and its 
workers help him to live a happier life 

8. To make a book on the school 
or contribute to the class book 


Il. DEVELOPMENT 

‘ind a day convenient with your 
principal to see the school in its en- 
tirety. He will probably send a note 
to the teachers informing them of the 
day the kindergarten will explore the 
school. 


On the appointed day, take the chil- 


dren from room to room, explaining as 
you walk along. Back in the kinder- 
garten discuss what they saw. If your 
school is a combination elementary and 
junior high or very large you will find 
your discussion may have to wait until 
the next day because time will not per- 
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KINDERGARTEN 


mit one on the day of the tour. 

Instead of just having the children 
tell you what they saw, you can have 
the sentences all ready to read them. 
Read just a part of the sentence letting 
the children finish it. Such as: The 
school is divided into the .....................- 
The answer might be: elementary and 
junior high. After you have read all 
of your sentences, ask them if there 
is anything else they want to add. 

Probably, if it is the customary pro- 
cedure for other units, the children will 
suggest drawing pictures about the sen- 
tences and making a book. about the 
school. Begin this activity by reading 
each sentence and then asking for vol- 
unteers to illustrate it. Let them either 
cut out the illustrations freehand or 
draw them first. 

The next day the cutouts should be 
sprayed with a spray gun or, if you have 
no spray gun, a tooth brush rubbed 
against a wire screen using colored ink 
or thin tempera paint will produce the 
same effect. Use manila paper 9 inches 
x 12 inches to put the cutout on. After 
it is sprayed, pick up the cutout care- 
fully and put it on another sheet the 
same size, paste it to the sheet. Thus 
you will have two illustrations of the 
subject. 

Take the pictures and staple two sheets 
back to back so that the drawings which 
are alike will be opposite one another, 
the cutout pasted drawing first. Manu- 
script the subject matter or explana- 
tion. 

You may have one page with a sen- 
tence and the opposite page with just 
a word or two. This provides for read- 
ing readiness. For example, matching 
words can take place on some of the 
pages. 

To make the book on the school fol- 
low the direction given in the October, 
1946 issue of Junior Arts and Activi- 
ties for the book on “Fire.” 


IV. OUTCOMES 
A. Skills in which children become 
more adept 
1. Increasing their vocabularies 
(principal, cafeteria, band room, man- 
ual training room, dental hygienist, 
etc.) 


2. Speaking before the group 
3. The handling of tools for stencil 
spatter—spatter gun and ink 
4. Finding stories and songs about 
the school in the room library 
5. Organizing material and making 
a book about the school 
B. Knowledges which children add 
to their funds of information about 
1. The school 
2. Workers in the school 
3. Part workers play in the com- 
munity 
C. Attitudes (See master outline.) 
D. Appreciations of which children 
become more keenly aware of the just 
valuation of 
1. Orderly and logical develop- 
ment of the unit 
2. Workers in the school 
3. Their abilities and those of other 
children 


V. INTEGRATIONS 


A. All school subjects (See master 
outline. ) 


B. Greater application will be given 
to listening to discussion and stories 
and songs and rhythms about the unit. 

C. Conversational ability will im- 
prove through discussing the unit. 

D. Manuscript writing will become an 
essential accomplishment for them in 
order to make the book on the school. 


VI. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
A. Stories 

Baker: Toots in School (Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1929) 

Gates, et al: “Going to School,” Nick 
and Dick, Good Companion series 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1937) 

Johnson: Our School, Unit Study Book 
No. 111 (New York: American Edu- 
cation Press, 1939) 

Michaels: A Day in School (Chicago: 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1938) 

Tuttle: “Bowser at School,” Doing 
Days, a First Reader (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1937) 

B. Song 

Glenn, et al.: “Off to School,” Sing a 
Song, the World of Music series 
(Chicago: Ginn and Co., 1936) 
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By YYONNE ALTMANN 


Materials needed are: colored construction paper, yarn, 
paste, scissors, and pencils if some children prefer to draw 
the portrait instead of cutting it out freehand. 


Tell the children to look at themselves in a mirror or to 
look at a friend. Have them note the shape of the head, 
eyes, nose, mouth, and ears, and the length of the hair. Next 
have them notice the coloring of the skin, the eyes, the mouth, 
and the hair. Have them notice what kind of a collar is 
worn and the color of the clothing. If the portrait is that 
of a girl ask them: "Does she wear hair bows, barrettes, or a 
certain type of hat?" After each has studied his subject he 
is ready to make the portrait. 


In the portraits of the boy and girl shown above, the skin 
14 


is made from manila paper. The boy's eyes and the collar 
are made from blue construction paper. His nose and mouth 
are made from red construction paper. Short pieces of red 
yarn make up his hair and his pet Everything is pasted 
in place. 


The girl has brown eyes and nostrils cut from construction 
paper. Her collar is green to match her green hat. Her 
braids are brown yarn. Two short pieces of brown yarn are 
the eyebrows. Her lips are red construction paper. 


The goldfish is orange. His eyes are red and his scales 
are orange. His tail and fins are from cellophane. Paste 
them on the back of the body so that paste doesn't show 
‘>rough. 
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HEALTH RULES IN RHYME 


By GAIL BROOK BURKET 


























WASH BEFORE EACH MEAL 


How clean we look, 
How fresh we feel 
Because we wash 
Before each meal! 


DRINK PLENTY OF WATER 


For gleaming good health 
The rules all say: 

Drink plenty of water 
Every day! 





























EAT A GOOD BREAKFAST 


Don’t hurry through breakfast 
And scamper away 

If you want to feel tiptop 
The rest of the day, 


CLEAN FOOD 


Flies and dust and dirty hands 

Make any food unfit; 

When you find food which is not clean 
Then do not taste a bite of it. 
































EAT AT REGULAR HOURS 


Remember the stomach 
With meals to digest 
Dislikes being cheated 
Of time it should rest. 
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DON’T SHARE GERMS 


Don’t chew a playmate’s gum, 
Or lick his candy stick, 

The germs you share that way 
Will often make you sick. 
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SCIENCE ACTIVITIES 


You can live for four minutes with- 
out air, about forty days without food, 
but only four days without water. This 
makes water the second most important 
substance on earth. Our bodies are 
really small reservoirs of water which 
we use to maintain life. We must take 
in large amounts of water to replace 
all that is lost from our bodies. On very 
hot days when we exercise vigorously, 
our bodies may lose as much as two 
quarts of water in the form of perspira- 
tion. 

How about this water which we must 
drink? Can we be safe in drinking 
water from any source whatever? We 
certainly cannot! One of the most im- 
portant standards you can set for your- 
self is never to drink any water until 
you are sure that it is safe. There are 
many serious diseases which may be car- 
ried in polluted water, among which are 
cholera and typhoid fever. 

Almost all towns and cities in the 
United States have good drinking water 
because we are careful to see that it 
is not contaminated and that it is care- 
fully treated before it leaves the reser- 
voir. Some cities may run large pipes 
into the mountains 100 to 150 miles 
away in order to be sure that their 
water is pure at its source. After the 
water reaches the city, it is treated by 
allowing it to settle in large basins. In 
this way all the mud, silt, and other 
matter which is suspended in the 
water is allowed to settle at the bot- 
tom. Then small amounts of the gas 
chlorine may be added to kill bacteria. 
After this, the water is sometimes 
sprayed into the air to kill more bacteria 
by the action of sunlight and the oxygen 
of the air. This also improves the 
taste of the water by allowing it to 
dissolve oxygen from the air. 

You must be very careful in the 
country where you are not sure of the 
purity of the water. If your water 
comes from a well, the water should be 
tested by a chemist at regular intervals 
to see that it is safe. 
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WATER AND THE EARTH 


Where does all of this water come 
from? Does part of it always stay un- 
der the ground and another part always 
stay on the surface? Does some of it 
remain up in the sky as clouds and the 
rest of it in the oceans? Let’s see if 
we can answer some of these questions. 

We have what is called the “water 
cycle.” This is what it means: the sun 
evaporates a tremendous amount of 
water each day and makes it invisible in 
the air as water vapor. This evapora- 
tion takes place from the surface of 
rivers, lakes, oceans, from ice and snow, 
and even from plants and animals. This 
water stays in the air as a vapor or gas 
until the temperature of the air drops to 
a point which we call the “dew point.” 
When this temperature is reached the 
water vapor condenses or becomes water 
again. It may appear as fog, clouds in 
the sky, rain, snow, or hail. The rain, 
snow and hail will fall to the surface of 
the earth where about one third of it 
will evaporate again to become water 
vapor; one third will run off on the 
surface in creeks and rivers; and one 
third will sink into the ground. This 
last third becomes the ground water. 

An army engineer estimated that the 
amount of water in the ground is equal 
to one third of all the water in the 
oceans of the world. This underground 
water carries away almost one fourth as 
much material in solution as all the 
rivers carry. It has been responsible 
for making large and beautiful lime- 
stone caves such as Mammoth Cave in 
Kentucky and Carlsbad Caverns in New 
Mexico. 

Sometimes these underground waters 
seep into caverns where the rock is still 
hot from recent volcanic action. When 
this happens we have geysers such as 
those in Yellowstone Park. These 
geysers spout boiling water and steam 
into the air for hundreds of feet. As 
the water cools and falls back on the 
ground it leaves some of its dissolved 
minerals on the surface. This forms 
great mounds around the geysers. 

The height to which the ground wa- 
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ter rises is called the water table. In 
the spring of the year when there is a 
great amount of rain and the snow is 
melting, the water table will rise so high 
that in some sharp canyons it reaches 
the surface of the ground. When this 
happens the water flows out on the sur- 
face and forms natural springs. As the 
water table becomes lower, these springs 
will dry up. Then it may be necessary 
to sink a well into the ground in order 
to reach the water table. 

Let us see what becomes of the water 
which runs off to the sea on the surface 
of the ground. After falling on the 
ground it runs into small creeks and 
then into larger and larger rivers on 
its way back to the ocean. As it trav- 
els on its journey, it carries part of the 
land with it. In fact, if it had its own 
way there would not be any hills or 
valleys left, the earth would be just a 
flat plain covered by the ocean. The 
surface water is contantly carrying away 
the land and pouring it into the sea. 
Fortunately for us, there are other forces 
which are making mountains and 
mountain ranges just as fast as the 
water is trying to level them. 

Some of the surface water helps to 
form fresh water lakes. They occur all 
over the world from a height of 12,500 
feet above sea level (Lake Titicaca in 
Peru) to 1,300 feet below the sea (the 
Dead Sea in Palestine). Most of these 
lakes are rather shallow, but there are 
a few whose depth is great. One of 
these is Crater Lake in Oregon. This 
lake has formed in the crater of an 
extinct volcano and it extends to a 
depth of 2,000 feet. 

The end of the journey for all sur- 
face and underground water are the 
oceans. The oceans of the world cover 
nearly 71% of all of the earth’s surface. 
The average depth of all the water of 
the oceans is about 13,000 feet. If the 
land should be leveled off some day by 
the action of the water, and the earth 
were to become a flat plain, it would be 
covered by the oceans to a depth of 2 
miles, Can you swim? 
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EXPERIMENTS 











I. MAKING SOLUTIONS 


To make these solutions first of all dissolve some table 
salt in a glass of plain water by stirring the salt thoroughly 
through the water. Does the water change in appear- 
ance in any way? Taste the salt and water solution. Does 
it taste differently than plain water? This means that the 
salt has dissolved. 


Next, place a few drops of tincture of iodine in another 


2. MAKING SUSPENSIONS 


In order to make a suspension, first of all take 
a glass of clear water. Place in it a half tea- 
spoonful of finely ground clay. Stir this mix- 
ture thoroughly. After you have done this, let 
the glass of water stand for awhile and see what 
changes you can find in its appearance. 

You should conclude from this experiment that 
a suspension is not clear. Its particles can be 
seen and also, they will settle to the bottom after 
the glass of water has stood for awhile. 


Compare these findings with what you dis- 


1G 








glass of plain water. Stir this carefully. Does the water 
change color? Do not taste it. You will see that the iodine 
has dissolved in the water and has made the color change. 

From these experiments you may conclude that a so- 
lution is always clear, however, it may be colored or it 
may not have color. In a solution you cannot see the 
particles of dissolved material. The particles in a solu- 
tion will not settle to the bottom after the solution has 
been left standing for awhile. ; 








covered in Experiment | about solutions. 


3. DISSOLVED OXYGEN IN 
WATER 


First of all take a pan of water and put it on 
the stove and begin to heat it. As the water 
heats, notice what is happening in the pan. 
Those bubbles that you will see collecting on the 
side and bottom of the pan are bubbles of 
oxygen that were dissolved in the water but 
which have been forced out by the heat. 

Let the pan of water boil for five minutes. 
Then, after it has cooled, taste the water. You 
will notice that it has a different taste from the 
water before it was boiled. This is due to the 
lack of dissolved oxygen in it. 
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INDIANA — 


AN OUTLINE STUDY 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


L EARLY HISTORY OF INDIANA 

A. The first Europeans were the 
Jesuit missionaries. The Indians they 
found in what is now Indiana were 
various tribes of the Miami Confed- 
eracy. 

B. The French traders and mission- 
aries were the first settlers. They were 
followed by French peasants from Low- 
er Canada and by French soldiers. 

C. In 1763, at the close of the French 
and Indian War, Indiana came under 
British control. 

D. During the Revolution, George 
Rogers Clark overthrew the  Brit- 
ish rule (by the capture of Kas- 
kaskia, Illinois in 1778 and the capture 
of Vincennes, Indiana, in 1779) and the 
Americans took over the rule. 

E. After 1787 the land was part of 
the Northwest Territory and a county 
government was organized at Vin- 
cennes in 1790. William Henry Har- 
rison, in 1799, persuaded Congress to 
divide the territory and the part which 
now comprises the states of Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, the northeastern 
part of Minnesota, and a large part of 
Michigan were made into the Indiana 
Territory. The seat of government was 
at Vincennes and William Henry Har- 
rison was the first governor. 

F. In spite of treaties and bargains 
for the land, the Indians deeply resented 
the intrusion of the settlers. The last 
great Indian war in Indiana was in 
1811. The chief Tecumseh and his 
brother, the Prophet, gathered at the 
Prophet’s Town, near what is now the 
city of Lafayette, Indiana, and pre- 
pared to fight the Battle of Tippecanoe. 
They were defeated by Governor Harri- 
son and his forces November 7. 1811. 
The place where this battle took place 
is now known as Battleground. Between 
1820 and 1840 almost all of the Indians 
were driven out. 

G. Indiana was admitted to the Union 
in 1816 (December 11). At that time 
Corydon was the capital, but in 1825 
it was removed to Indianapolis. 

H. During the Civil War, Indiana 
supported the Union. 

F. The farmers, before the Civil War 
had shipped their surplus pork, meal, 
flour, and other things via flatboats to 
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New Orleans. However, during the war 
this route was cut off and instead of 
grinding their wheat into flour they ship- 
ped it to Chicago and other cities; in- 
stead of killing and curing hogs and 
cattle they drove or shipped livestock 
to market. Also, by the end of the war 
Indiana was ready for industrialism. 


Il. INDIANA TODAY 

A. Principal cities: Indianapolis (the 
capital and also one of the largest cities 
in the world not situated on navigable 
water), Fort Wayne, Gary, Hammond, 
South Bend, Evansville, Terre Haute. 

B. Agriculture: The principal farm 
products of Indiana include corn, wheat, 
oats, hay, tomatoes, onions, and other 
vegetables, fruits, hogs, cattle, poul- 
try, tobacco. 

Two-thirds of all the peppermint and 
spearmint oil produced in the U. S. 
come from Indiana. 

C. Industry: The chief mineral prod- 
ucts of Indiana are coal, cement, stone, 
and clay. It is also a center for the 
manufacturing of iron and steel (Gary 
and Hammond), agricultural machin- 
ery, meat-packing, canning (fruits and 
vegetables), automobiles and automo- 
bile parts. 


Ill. SOME PHYSICAL ASPECTS 
OF INDIANA 

The greater part of Indiana is gently 
rolling prairie and farm land. In the 
north there is a range of sand hills and 
a number of lakes of glacial origin. 
Southern Indiana is hilly (some parts 
rise to a height of 500 feet) and in the 
limestone region of the southern part 
there are many caves. 

The Wabash River is the most im- 
portant of the larger streams. It has a 
total length of more than 500 miles and 
flows northwest, southwest, and south 
across the state and empties into the 
Ohio River. 

Indiana is known as “the Cross- 
roads of America.” This is because it 
is a rail center, its highways are excep- 
tionally good and most of the main- 
land routes cross Indiana. 


IV. SOME CULTURAL ASPECTS 
OF INDIANA 
A. Schools and colleges: In addi- 


tion to many famous colleges and 





universities there are also state schools 
for the deaf, the blind, several state 
hospitals, and institutions. 

B. The Indianapolis and Fort Wayne 
symphony orchestras are very well 
known and under the direction of out- 
standing musicians. 

C. State Parks: Indiana has developed ' 
parks to an exceptional extent. The 
state park system consists of 12 parks 
covering approximately 74,000 acres 
which provide some of the best recre- 
ational spots in the Middle West. 

V. CORRELATIONS 

A. Art 

1. Make sketches and collect pic- 
tures of early French traders and mis- 
sionaries. 

2. Depict scenes of Indiana life at 
the time when Lincoln lived there. 

3. Look up information about the 
John Herron Art Institute in In- 
dianapolis. 

B. Music 

1. Find out how the musical tastes 
changed along with the different groups 
who settled there. 

C. Social Studies 

1. Study the various sects and 
groups which settled in Indiana—the 
Rappite settlement at Harmonie (now 
New Harmony) on the Wabash River; 
Robert Dale Owen’s socialistic com- 
munity. 

2. Show how the physical charac- 
teristics of Indiana have influenced its 
general development. 

3. Why are Gary and Hammond 
centers for the manufacturing of iron 
and steel? Why, considering its loca- 
tion, is Indianapolis a logical place for 
the capital instead of the former capi- 
tals of Vincennes or Corydon? 

D. Reading : 

1. Read works and about the lives 
of famous Indiana authors—Booth 
Tarkington, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Gen. Lew Wallace, and others. 

2. Read and dramatize scenes from 
books about Indiana. 

E. Nature study 

1. Study the boundaries, topogra- 
phy, and geography of Indiana. 

2. Investigate unusual things such 
as the mineral springs, caverns, and 


the like. 
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The fact that Indiana and the 
other states of the old Northwest 
Territory are a part of the United 
States is due in large measure to the 
efforts of George Rogers Clark. It 
was he who captured the forts of 
Kaskaskia and Cahokia (in what is 
now Illinois) and then captured, lost, 
and recaptured Vincennes on the 
Wabash River in Indiana. All this 
happened during the war of Inde- 
pendence. 

George Rogers Clark, brother of 
William Clark (the Lewis and Clark 
expedition), was born in Virginia in 
1752. As did Washington, Clark 
became a surveyor and learned the 
wilderness very well. This was a 
great help during his campaigns. He 
became a valiant soldier and a great 
general. 

He died near Louisville, Kentucky, 
in 1818. 








CROSSING THE WABASH TO 
CAPTURE VINCENNES 
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PART SINGING 


By LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF MUSIC 
DANA COLLEGE 

BLAIR, NEBRASKA 


Part singing in the elementary school 
presents its own particular problems. 
However, m ny of the handicaps to 
progress in this activity are an out- 
growth of inadequate preparation. Be- 
fore you attempt to introduce two-part 
sight reading and singing find out 
how much, if any, training in this ac- 
tivity your group has had. Since 
all children forget many of the tech- 
niques and facts learned, do not be 
discouraged if your class manifests little 
skill at first. Give them a thorough 
drill in the theory and techniques of 
unison sight reading. 

Meanwhile, it is possible to do a great 
deal of preparatory aural and visual 
work which will initiate the students 
into part singing. Rounds, sung first 
in unison, then learned in two or more 
parts, are an interesting preparation 
for other part singing. 

If the group has learned any drills 
in thirds or fourths, these may be re- 
viewed in two parts. It is wise to teach 
the two-part version by rote. Master it 
and then let the group see board pic- 
tures of it. Invariably children are 
surprised at the complex form. They 
are also delighted to know that they 
understand and can sing music which 
looks so difficult. 

Simple scale drills in thirds or sixths, 
ascending and descending, may also 
be taught by rote and then pictured on 
the board. A bit more complicated ver- 
sion of such a drill is to ask one group 
to sing the descending scale while the 
other group sings and holds the 
arpeggio. Again, let them acquire 
aural mastery before presenting the 
visual picture of the exercise. 

All of this preparatory material 
should be successfully mastered in 
fourth grade. In general, that may 
constitute the only part singing done 
by that grade. However, if you have 
one of the newer music texts, you may 
be able to carry the activity further. 
Some books offer songs of the ballad 
type in which dialogue occurs, or a 
story is told with interpolated sound 
effects. After the class has mastered 
such songs in unison the children can 
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TEACHING MUSIC 
IN THE GRADES 


IN THE UPPER GRADES 


have fun with them. Divide the group 
(by sex or seating arrangement). One 
group may sing dialogue while the 
other provides sound effects. 

If you have a fifth-grade class which 
has had none of this preparatory work, 
introduce it to them step by step. 
Children vary greatly in the musical 
development and if a child is to acquire 
musical skill and enjoyment he must 
be taught at his musical level which 
depends upon previous training and 
natural aptitude. 


If possible, alternate part songs which 
have the melody in the first and second 
parts. If such alternation is impos- 
sible, select strongly melodious unison 
songs to contrast with the part songs. 

Many educators advocate teaching 
the harmonic part entirely by rote at 
first. Another more formal applica- 
tion of this may be observed: The class 
is divided according to voice quality 
and range. The heavier, changing 
voices of boys should be assigned to 
second even if they can “sing high” on 
certain unison songs. If this group 
is small they may be placed in the 
center section where they may sing 
harmony with either side. If the group 
is large they may be seated to one side 
and sing second in all part songs. 

If possible, select a song with a 
large unison section and a short, repe- 
titious refrain in which the voices 
divide. “Long, Long Ago” is one 
such song. Have the group learn the 
melody first by sight reading. Then 
the seconds learn their part by rote. 
If the group is small, have the entire 
class learn the second part. Next have 
tryouts to determine which group knows 
the second part best. This group should 
be assigned to sing the second part 
when the song becomes part of their 
repertoire. 


In teaching more difficult part songs 
several methods are possible. At fifth- 
grade level most of the part songs have 
easier parts than the music of the unison 
songs. If the first part is easier, be- 
cause it has the melody, sight-read it; 
and after reviewing key, time, 


pitch, sight-read the second part 
with so-fa’s or numbers. Make no part 
assignments. Next class period review 
each part separately and then practice 
with alternating groups on each part. 
As before, assign the second part to the 
group manifesting most skill. 

Three-part singing is usually intro- 
duced at sixth-grade level. However, 
if your sixth-grade class has not mas- 
tered two-part singing, postpone the 
advanced work until the second se- 
mester. When you are ready to intro- 
duce three-part songs, assign seats ac- 
cording to voice range and quality. You 
are likely to have a small group which 
has the small range and low pitch of 
the changing voices of boys. The rest 
of the group may be able to alternate 
on first and second parts. If so, seat 
them with some good leaders in each 
part of the room. If there is a group 
which cannot “sing high,” assign them 
seats at one side. Then the “thirds” 
may sit in the middle section, and the 
“firsts” on the other side. 

Methods of teaching three-part songs 
naturally differ with the teacher and 
the group. Since it is a diffcult pro- 
cedure, select the first songs carefully. 
Choose a song with a long unison part 
and a short, repetitious refrain in three 
parts. If the refrain is easy, each group 
may silently sight-read their music and 
then sing it by groups. Next, the 
“firsts” and “seconds” may sing to- 
gether. When these two groups work 
well together the “seconds” and “thirds” 
should practice together. Next period 
the work should be reviewed and then 
all parts may practice together. 

In some eighth-grade groups one 
may find boys whose range is that of a 
“bass.” They should be seated next 
to the “thirds.” Actually, few of 
them have a true bass range. However, 
texts written for this level do include 
a fourth part. In most songs this 
group will sing with the thirds. If 
that is unsatisfactory and they ane 
few in number and limited in skill, sug- 
gest that they sing the second part an 
octave lower. 
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THE STORY 
OF THE 


THREE BEARS 


Once upon a time there was a neat 
little house in the woods. In it lived 
the Bear family. Their names were 
Great Big Bear (he was the father), 
Middle-sized Bear (she was the mother), 
and Baby Bear (of course, you know 
who he was). 

One morning Middle-sized Bear went 
down into the kitchen to make the 
breakfast porridge just as she always 
did. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

She called Great Big Bear and Baby 
Bear to get up. 

“And be sure to make the beds, 

Baby Bear, before you come down- 
stairs,” she added. Middle-sized Bear 
thought it a good thing for Baby Bear 
to make the beds even if he was a boy 
bear. 
Well, no sooner had Middle-sized 
Bear poured the porridge into three 
bowls—just as she always did—when 
Great Big Bear and Baby Bear ap- 
peared in the kitchen. 

“When do we eat?” cried Baby Bear 
in a high, shrill voice. 

“Ah, breakfast,” said Great Big Bear 
in a deep, gruff voice. 

“Oh, dear,” said Middle-sized Bear. 
“I’ve just poured the porridge. It’s 
much too hot to eat yet.” 

“Well,” said Great Big Bear, “we 
might just as well have a little exer- 
cise before breakfast. Let’s take a walk 
in the woods.” 

So they started out. First Great Big 
Bear, taking long, slow steps. Then 
Middle-sized Bear, hurrying to keep up. 
And then Baby Bear running and hop- 
ping until he headed the procession. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

Now it just so happened that while 
all this was going on, in another house 
—at the edge of the woods—a little 
girl was sent by her mother on an er- 
rand. ' Goldilocks, for that was her 
name, took the path that led past the 
house of the Bear family. By this time, 
you must know, the Bears were three 
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loud hellos away from their house nib- 
bling at a honey log. 

Goldilocks looked at the house of the 
Bear family. What she should have 
done, of course, was to go straight on 
her way. But the house was so pretty 
and inviting that she stopped and 
peeked through the window. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

“TI wonder what else is inside? I can 
only see the living room. I guess I'll 
see if I can go in,” said Goldilocks. 

Since the Bears thought that nobody 
would want to get into their house, 
they had left the front door unlocked. 
When Goldilocks turned the knob the 
door opened and she found herself in 
the Bears’ living room. 

“Oh, oh, oh! What smells so good?” 
cried Goldilocks. And she ran into 
the kitchen to find out. 

The first thing she saw was the table 
with the three bowls of porridge on it. 

“I guess nobody will mind if I just 
taste the porridge,” she said. 

First she tasted the biggest bowl, but 
it was too hot. Then she tasted the 
middle-sized bowl, but it was too cold. 
Then she tasted the smallest bowl. It 
was just right. Goldilocks ate all the 
porridge in the littlest bowl. Ate it with- 
out stopping. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

“Now, I don’t think anybody will 
mind if I look around a bit. I’m full 
and just the tiniest bit sleepy.” So say- 
ing Goldilocks went back into the living 
room. 

There she saw three chairs. 

“I guess I'll try this big one,” she 
said. But it was too hard. 

Then she tried the middle-sized one 
but it was too soft. Then she tried the 
littlest one. It was just right. Goldilocks 
bounced up and down in it (which was 
what Baby Bear never, never did). All 
of a sudden, Goldilocks bounced right 
through the seat of the chair and fell 
onto the floor. 

“Oh, dear, what shall I do now?” 
she cried. 
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(Pause for sketch.) 

Instead of leaving the Bears’ house, 
Goldilocks ran upstairs. There she 
saw the three beds which Baby Bear 
had carefully made. 

“Oh, I am sleepy. I'll just try this 
nice big bed,” said Goldilocks. But the 
pillows were too high for her. 

So she tried the middle-sized bed. 
But it had no pillows at all. Then she 
tried the littlest bed. It was just right 
and Goldilocks fell fast asleep. 


After a while the Bears returned 
home, very hungry, you may be sure. 
“Boy,” said Baby Bear, “I bet I 
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could eat two bowls of porridge! 

When they went into the kitchen, 
Great Big Bear scowled as he looked 
at his bowl of porridge. 

“Someone has been tasting my por- 
ridge,” he said. 

“Someone has been tasting my por- 
ridge,” said Middle-sized Bear frown- 
ing. i 

“Someone has tasted my porridge and 
has eaten it all up!” cried Baby Bear. 

Then the Bears were frightened. They 
ran into the living room. They saw 
their chairs. 

“Someone has been sitting in my 
chair,” growled Great Big Bear. 

“Someone has been sitting in my 
chair,” said Middle-sized Bear frown- 
ing. 

“Someone has been sitting in my 
chair and they've broken it all to 
pieces!” wailed Baby Bear. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

Now they were terribly frightened 
and they rushed upstairs. 

“Someone has been lying in my bed,” 
growled Great Big Bear. 

“Someone has been lying in my bed,” 
said Middle-sized Bear frowning. 

“Someone has been lying in my bed,” 
began Baby Bear, “and—THERE SHE 
IS!” 

The three Bears gathered around the 
bed. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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three bears (see opposite page) and made their 
my own original sketches, they may want to make 
wn- posters on this same theme. Here we have shown 
the three bears in characteristic poses along with 
_— a sketch of a possible assembly of the poster. The 
to background should be original on each poster and 
the children should endeavor to have original ar- 
rangements of the figures, too. 
Of course the figures we have shown are merely 
ned suggestive. The children may sketch their own 
figures. Cutting papers may be used. If the chil- 
d,” dren find pictures of bears in suitable poses al- 
ready sketched in magazines, newspapers, and the 
d,” like, these may be employed to good effect. While 
the children should try to be as original as pos- 
4” sible, this does not exclude using ready-sketched 
HE pictures. The children's eyes and imaginations will 
thus be trained as they search for figures which will 
fit into an arrangement they have created. 
the Also, the children may use this poster idea as 
the cover for a notebook containing all the sketches 
they have made while hearing the story. 
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A THANKSGIVING GAME 
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Directions for making and using this Thanksgiving game are 
as follows: (1) List the types of foods for a Thanksgiving din- 
ner. (2) When everyone has the SAME LIST, make counters 
in the shapes of each food item—three counters for each 
item. (3) Draw a map of the U. S. or use a large road map. 
(4) Using a spinner, each player takes a turn and tries to 
place the number of items indicated on the proper states, i.e., 
the states from which the items come. For example: a player 
spins to 3. He may then place 3 of his counters—the same 
ones or different ones if he chooses—on the map. (5) No 
changes of counters on the map are allowed during the game. 
(6) After each player has had 10 turns the game ends. The 
winner may be the one who has (a) the most correctly placed 
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counters on the map or (b) fewest counters left unplaced plus 
the most correctly placed on the map. The determining fac- 
tor for correct placement of counters should be the geography 
text or some familiar reference work such as Britannica Jr. 

In the illustrations on this page we have shown how to make 
the various parts for the game and at top right a picture of 
the counters as they might appear on the map. 

Each player should make his counters from a different color. 
These counters may be made of scrap construction paper. 

Although we have suggested this as a Thanksgiving game, 
it might very well be saved and used as a Christmas game 
since Christmas dinner, too, plays an important part in that 
celebration. 
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Side Make two 


By JEROME LEAVITT 


PROJECT I—TOY SLED. Now that snow time is just 
around the corner, or perhaps in some cases already a re- 
ality, the children start to think about sleds. This project, 
"Sledelina,” is for a toy sled. 


The sled requires two runner pieces of 1/2” material which 
is 9” long and 3” wide. Make a paper pattern the desired 
shape for the runners, cut it out, trace it on the wood. Cut 
the wooden runners to shape with a coping saw. Then file 
them smooth. Drill a 1/4” hole in the front end of each 
runner. 
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Make the seat out of 3/4” stock which is 6” long and 
2 1/2” wide. Draw the pattern, trace it on, cut out with a 
coping saw, and file smooth as you did the runners. The seat 
sets 1/2” down and 2” from the front end of the runners. 
After these distances are marked, glue and nail the runners 
to the seat. Sandpaper smooth and give two coats of any 
solid color desired. 














By using light guide lines, sketch in the name of the sled 
and a few designs. Paint these on with a small brush. Attach 
a piece of twine through the 1/4” hole in the runners and 
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the sled is finished. 
| Top view 
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PROJECT 2—CHILD'S SLED. This sled is meant for a 
small child so that he can be pulled or pushed on it by an 
older brother or sister. The sled is made in six parts as are 
shown in the illustration and working drawing. 


Cut a piece of 3/4” dowel 14” long for the front rod. 
Make paper patterns for the seat, runners, and braces. All of 
these pieces are made from 3/4” stock. The braces are 
14” by 3”, the seat 30” by 16”, and the runners are 
3” by 6”. 

The seat can be made up of a number of narrow pieces in 
order to get the correct width. Make all of the straight 
cuts with a hand saw and make the curves with a coping saw 
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or a turning saw. After you have cut them out file and sand- 
paper them to smoothness. 

Special attention should be given to the bottoms of the 
runners to see that they are planed round and sandpapered 
very smooth. 


Glue and nail the front dowel rod in place and then nail the 
seat on, allowing a little overhanging. Next, glue and nail 
both the front and the back braces into place. Consult the 
illustration and working drawing for correct spacing. 


Paint two coats of a solid color on the sled, and then paint 
on the name and design. Let the children test the sled by 
pulling one another about on it. 
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LEARNING 


ABOUT THE EARTH 


OBJECTIVES 

1. To acquaint children with physical 
properties and forces of the earth. 

2. To sharpen their powers of obser- 
vation. 

3. To provide a background of expe- 
riences. 

4. To develop intellectual inquisitive- 
ness. 

5. To awaken an appreciation of the 
wonders of nature. 

6. To learn something of the ways 
man uses nature and the ways he must 
adjust himself to nature. 

7. To enable children to grow in 
knowledge of the world about them as 
they broaden their experiences in 
living. 


MOTIVATION AND APPROACH 

This unit is concerned with begin- 
ning concepts in physical science. The 
basic questions are: “What do we see 
in the world?” and “Of what is the 
earth made?” Another important 
question is: “How does man use the 
things of earth?” 

The motivation for the unit may con- 
sist in collecting specimens for the 
classroom museum. The approach may 
be a consideration of the possibilities 
for such a collection and a listing of 
them on the blackboard. 

The children should be encouraged 
to make their own listings but to send 
a line of thinking, the teacher might 
say, “This morning on my way to 
school I saw a man deliver some coal 
to Mr. Jones. Coal comes from the 
earth. Let’s put that on our list. What 
other things come from the earth or 
are on the earth?” 

The teacher should make clear the 
difference between living and nonliving 
things. We are interested in nonliving 
things in this unit. This explanation 
will vary in the different sections of the 
country but children should know the 
types of living, nonliving, and prod- 
ucts of living things to be found in 
their locality. 

The list might grow like this: coal, 
stones, oil, water, soil, iron, silver, gold, 
salt, diamonds, etc. Older children will 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


have larger lists and the lists will dif- 
fer according to the environment of 


the children. 
DEVELOPMENT 


This consists in learning first the 
places where the various things on the 
lists may be found and second the uses 
to which the items are put by man. 
Some teachers may prefer to start with 
the uses and then go on to the study of 
the locations of the various items. 


SUBJECT-MATTER PRESENTATION 

Because water is so much a part of 
all our lives, let us begin with that. 
Where is water found? (Emphasis 
should be placed on observations in the 
environment.) How did it get there? 
(Here again, the environment of the 
children will affect their answers.) 

This is a good time to introduce the 
water cycle. On page 28 we have de- 
vised some seatwork based on this 
cycle. It is not intended for use in the 
first grade (unless the children are 
unusually advanced). In this grade the 
teacher may tell the class about the 
cycle and then have the children draw 
pictures illustrating it. The children 
might mark the cycle of water with red 
crayon. 

The next most obvious thing is soil. 
The children may learn something 
about the constituents of soil and how 
living matter decomposes to become 
part of the soil and enriches it for cul- 
tivation. Children might bring speci- 
mens of soil from their homes. (This is 
particularly fruitful if children come 
from farming communities. Sometimes 
it is possible to get samples of clay— 
red or blue in addition to the usual 
type, sand and loam.) The children 
might experiment with the properties 
of soil especially that of retention of 
moisture. If the teacher believes that 
it will be possible to brighten the class- 
room with growing plants during the 
winter she might suggest that the chil- 
dren try growing flowers in the different 
types of soil. 

Lastly the things that are found be- 
neath the soil should be discussed. 
Very simply the teacher might outline 


the strata facts and tell about the pock- 
ets in the earth where oil is found. These 
will give the children information about 
why coal or iron or salt is found in 
some places and not in others. 


How Man Uses the Things of Earth 

At this point more lists should be 
made. Under the headings “Food,” 
“Clothing,” “Shelter,” “Fuel,” etc., the 
children should place the various items. 
There will be much discussion about 
some of the things since they are not 
apparent. For example, water is used 
to mix the sand and mortar and ce- 
ment in building houses. Salt is used 
for food. Jewels might be classed with 
clothing since they are adornments. 
Pins and buttons made from iron and 
other metals will be included as 
clothing. 


ACTIVITIES 

During the course of the unit the chil- 
dren might make individual reading 
charts — several to a pupil. For ex- 
ample: each list of the uses of the things 
of earth could be lettered beneath a 
picture, made by the child, illustrating 
the point. Sentence development could 
be included as a part of the chart. Even 
the smallest children can make these 
charts by following the class stories 
as lettered on the blackboard. Older 
children can, of course, devise their own 
original stories. 

These reading charts may then be 
bound into a bock and completed with 
a suitable cover of the children’s own 
design. 

After several class discussions the 
children should decide just which of the 
specimens brought to school should be 
included in the class museum. Older 
children might be given the privilege of 
lettering the name, date, and donor of 
their own specimens chosen. The young- 
er children should tell the teacher what 
should be included on the labels. 

The placement of the specimens on 
the shelves is most important and should 
be planned by the children. 

If it is necessary to construct new 
shelves for the museum corner, this 
too should be a classroom activity. 
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READING CHARTS 


Each pupil should make several of these individual 
reading charts which at the end of the activity they 
might wish to bind into a book and complete with a suit- 
able cover design by the child. In this way they will be 
able to keep the charts for reference and also, they 
might wish to have a class display of the book of charts. 

First of all the child should decide what “product 
of earth" he wishes to draw. At top left we have shown 
how steel might be utilized in this respect. After he has 
drawn the picture the child should list beneath it the 
uses of this particular product. For instance, with steel 
he might list, among other things, farm implements, au- 
tomobiles, needles, pins, frames for buildings, and so 
on. Or, instead of simply listing, the child might make 
complete sentences thus integrating sentence develop- 
ment and construction with this art activity. Even the 
smallest children can make these charts by following the 
class stories as lettered on the blackboard. It is a good 
idea to have older children devise their own stories. 
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WATER CYCLE SEATWORK 

















There are several ways in which the teacher may utilize the idea of 
the water cycle. For very little children, the teacher can sketch the 
cycle on the blackboard. As the children identify "clouds," “ocean,” 
and so on, she can letter them in. Red or some other colored chalk 
should be used to indicate the direction of the cycle. From this black- 
board sketch, children can make their own individual sketches of the 
water cycle using colored pencils to indicate the cycle’s direction. 


Whereas the sketches of the young children will of course be very 
rough, older children should be able to make very passable pictures. 
The teacher may letter on the blackboard the pertinent facts about the 
cycle and the children may letter these below their sketches. 


Besides these classroom activities, such sketches also make excellent 
cover designs for student's notebooks about the unit on learning about 
the earth or other units in which water or the water cycle play an im- 
portant part. 
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THERE IS WATER IN THE OCEAN. MARK THE 
OCEAN WITH A LIGHT X. 

THERE IS WATER IN LAKES AND RIVERS. MARK 
THEM WITH LIGHT X's. 

THE SUN EVAPORATES WATER. WHAT DOES 
EVAPORATE MEAN? 


THIS IS CALLED WATER VAPOR. IT CANNOT 
BE SEEN. THE WATER VAPOR CONDENSES. 
WHAT DOES CONDENSES MEAN? 


WATER VAPOR FORMS CLOUDS. 
IF IT IS COLD, THE WATER FALLING FROM 

CLOUDS IS SNOW, HAIL, OR SLEET. 
THERE IS SNOW ON HIGH MOUNTAINS. 
IF IT IS WARM, THE WATER FALLS AS RAIN. 
THE RAIN AND MELTING SNOW FILL THE 
Ror THEN 

THE SUN STARTS THE CYCLE AGAIN. 
WHAT DOES CYCLE MEAN? 
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By KATHRYN S. RIEDER 


CHARACTERS: Grandmother and 
her grandchildren: Tom, Joe, Susan, 
Mary, Lucia, Ann, Bobby, Jerry, June, 
Sally, and Stanley. 

SCENE: The sitting room in a farm 
house. Three low tables are covered 
with apples, a wooden bowl, colored 
paper, scissors, and paste, and writing 
supplies. The grandchildren are wear- 
ing bright play clothes. Grandmother 
wears a neat house dress covered by 
a white apron. As the curtain opens, 
the children are seated in a group pol- 
ishing apples and singing “Rosy 
Apples.” 

TOM: I think it was great of Grand- 
mother to invite all of her grandchildren 
to come the day before Thanksgiving 
and help with the preparations. That’s 
half the fun! 


MARY: It’s lucky she has so many 


‘rooms in this rambling old farmhouse. 


ANN: Every one is helping Grand- 
mother get ready for the dinner tomor- 
row. 


BOBBY: We're going to show what 
a help even we children can be. Let’s 
see, what are we doing to help? 

SALLY: Polishing the apples. (She 
holds hers up for the rest to see.) See, 
mine’s done. 

STANLEY: As soon as you're finish- 
ed put them on the table. I'll arrange 
them in a big bowl. 

(The children put their apples on the 
table as he indicates.) 

BOBBY (going to table): See the 
favors I’m making? (He holds one 
high.) 

LUCIA: Oh, I like those. Let me 
help you. (She joins him and begins 
helping.) 

SUSAN (at table writing): Grand- 
mother said I could write the place- 
cards. 

JOE (takes pencil and paper): But 
how about the little program after din- 
ner? What have we to offer? 

MARY: I could sing “Thanksgiving.” 

JOE: Let’s hear it. 

(Mary sings “Thanksgiving.” Chil- 
dren applaud at the end of song.) 

JOE: Good. That’s one number. 
(He writes it on the program.) We 
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don’t want too much, just enough to 
honor the occasion properly. 

TOM: Besides, we'll be so full we 
won’t feel like doing much. I can just 
taste those mince pies now! (He rolls 
his eyes.) 

(Grandmother comes into the room.) 

GRANDMOTHER: I promised Joe 
I’d come in to hear the singing game. 
Are you ready? 

(Two or three children rush to place 
her chair at one side of the stage.) 

JOE: We’re ready. Come on every- 
one, it will do you good to leave your 
work for a few minutes. (to Grand- 
mother) This is called “Thanksgiving 
Day Is Coming.” 

(The children stand in a circle clap- 
ping lightly as they sing the first verse. 
On the second they join hands, skip to 
the right, reverse and skip left, weave in 
and out taking alternate hands, and at 
the final chord they bow to partners.) 

GRANDMOTHER: Well, that is nice. 

ANN: Did you really like it, Grand- 
mother? 

GRANDMOTHER: I should say I 
did. We used to play many singing 
games when I was young. You know, 
with all the good food and games and 
the program it’s going to be a won- 
derful Thanksgiving as far as material 
things go. You've never seen a nicer 
dinner than the one we're preparing. 

SALLY -(sighing) : I can hardly wait. 
But what do you mean—“It’s going to 
be wonderful as far as material things 
go”? 

JERRY: I understand what she 
means. She means that it must be 
Thanksgiving in your heart. If you 
aren’t really thankful deep inside of 
you nothing else will make you happy. 

GRANDMOTHER: Good for you, 
Jerry. That’s exactly what I mean. You 
know, it reminds me of my own great 
grandmother. 

SEVERAL CHILDREN: If it’s a 
story, we want to hear it! 

(Children gather around her, some 
sitting at her feet, others in chairs.) 

GRANDMOTHER: Well, Prudence— 
that was her name—always loved the 
animals and flowers even when she was 


a very tiny child. Her first steps were 
taken to bring her close to a bright 
flower. 

She was four or five when she met 
an Indian girl, about her own age, in 
the woods. The Indian girl, White 
Dove, showed her the homes of the 
animals, where to find berries, and all 
sorts of delightful things. She even 
took Prudence to the Indian village 
where they played. 

TOM: Wasn’t that dangerous? 

GRANDMOTHER: Prudence’s par- 
ents were sure it was. You see, this 
was in the West where they had moved 
with a whole group of settlers. The 
Indians were not particularly friendly. 
So her parents punished her severely 
and forbade her to go any distance into 
the woods. She must, under no cir- 
cumstances play with White Dove 
again. Prudence obeyed her parents 
until one day when she found White 
Dove’s father who had fallen and hurt 
his legs and was unable to move. 
Prudence ran far into the woods to the 
Indian Village where, luckily, White 
Dove remembered her. Help was 
brought to the old chief at once. 

LUCIA: Was it Thanksgiving time, 
Grandmother? 

GRANDMOTHER: No, but the next 
Thanksgiving time Prudence sat in the 
woods weeping. It was the day before 
Thanksgiving. There would be no feast. 
Illness had attacked the little settlement. 
The crops had failed, and they faced 
near starvation in the long winter ahead. 

JUNE: Had they made friends with 
the Indians yet? 

GRANDMOTHER: No, but there had 
been no open hostility since Prudence 
had gone for help for the old chief. 
While Prudence was there in the woods 
she heard a slight sound. She looked up 
to see White Dove, dressed in soft 
doeskin and looking every inch an In- 
dian princess. White Dove made 
Prudence tell what was wrong. Then, 
after they had talked, Prudence dried 
her eyes and went back to the settle- 
ment. 

SALLY (disappointed): Is that all 
that happened? 

(Continued on page 42) 
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CRANBERRIES 


By |. DYER KUENSTLER 


Cranberry sauce! No Thanksgiving dinner would be complete without 
it. All through November the pretty red berries are displayed temptingly 
in all the grocery stores. Most of these cranberries are grown in Cape 
Cod, south Jersey, and Wisconsin. 

In our grandparents’ time, cranberries were picked by hand. Men, 
women, and children all assisted during the busy picking season. But now 
the long- stemmed berries are gathered by machines which rake them 
carefully from the low vines. 


CUTOUT PICTURES 


The cranberry picture at the top of the page is a cutout project. Use 
a heavy sheet of cream or white drawing paper for the background, red 
paper for the berries, and green for the leaves. 

The berries need not be quite round. Before the children cut out 
the little leaves, give them a sample leaf to copy. 

The teacher may draw the stems (with brown crayon or dark pencil) 
for the younger pupils, and show them where to paste the leaves and the 
berries. 

If the picture is large, more leaves and more berries will be needed. 


A CRANBERRY FRAME 


Tack the finished pictures on the wall and make a cranberry frame to 
go around it. Thread sufficient cranberries on a stout thread (with a wool 
needle) to go all around the picture. Knot the end of the thread, and 
hang the cranberry chain around the picture from the tacks at the corners. 

Very young pupils may thread a smaller number of berries for brace- 
lets or necklaces. 

During the Christmas season, a long string of bright-colored cran- 
berries will make an effective trimming for the Christmas tree. 
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PROGRESSIVE ART 


IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


PROBLEMS IN PERSPECTIVE 


This article is written to give the teacher 
further understanding of the fine arts and to 
aid her materially in sharing these expe- 
riences with her children. Suggestions made 
in articles of this nature enrich activities 
that originate in the classroom; however, they 
can never be considered as lesson plans de- 
signed for every situation, because individual 
personalities must be considered. If the read- 
er uses these suggestions otherwise, the very 
essence of the underlying philosophy is lost 
and an artificial situation results. 


INTRODUCTION 

In seasonal units of work nearly 
all phases of formal education are re- 
alized, in addition to certain social op- 
portunities not readily available in the 
more traditional program. 

Activities necessitating the drawing 
of the log cabin, the pilgrim, the In- 
dian, and the turkey usually grow out 
of Thanksgiving units. These art ac- 
tivities might be in the form of indi- 
vidual illustrations and designs, or in 
the form of group projects involving 
the execution of a frieze or mural for 
the classroom. 

Certain needs in skills will grow out 
of such activities. Included in the sug- 
gested projects will be needs for as- 
sistance in figure drawing and perspec- 
tive. Of the two, perspective usually 
gives the student more trouble. 

The age-old question of, “How much 
assistance with drawing should come 
from the teacher?” will present itself 
in a Thanksgiving unit just as it does 
in nearly every art experience. The 
answer rests with the individual teach- 
er and in the philosophy she carries out 
in her teaching. No attempt to defend 
any one of the several viewpoints will 
be made here. However, the problem 
of perspective will almost invariably 
arise, and the teacher must recognize 
this need and be prepared to meet it 
at the time. 


PERSPECTIVE 

Few teachers teach the laws of per- 
spective as such. Instead, they await 
the need of these principles in a situa- 
tion where they may be applied to a 
problem of immediate interest. It is 
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interesting to note that supervisors of 
art are removing the laws of perspective 
from courses of study as an exercise for 
any given age or grade level, and are 
recommending their use only when 
needed. Also, and equally important, 
incorrect uses of perspective are no 
longer corrected at all times. The 
teacher must weigh the importance of 
correct drawing against the purpose of 
the expression and the level of power 
of observation in the child. A descrip- 
tive illustration must be reasonably ac- 
curate, and incorrect drawing cannot 
be dismissed as a means of expression. 
On the other hand, tiny children are 
too young to be concerned with the 
laws of perspective and have a perfect 
right to their satisfaction in a symbol 
they name a house or cabin, regardless 
of the perspective qualities of the sym- 
bolic unit of graphic expression. 

Quite frequently the child draws the 
log cabin as shown in Fig. (1). Graph- 
ically speaking, the drawing is correct 
if it is intended to be a “worm’s eye 
view,” the eye level being on a line 
with the base of the building. However, 
the child seldom intends his building to 
be of this particular view as other 
items in his illustration are not in ac- 
cord with the perspective of the build- 
ing in question. 

While perspective is of little im- 
portance in early expression, one com- 
mon error should be questioned. At 
times children show three sides of a 
building in their illustrations, Fig. (2). 
This is an impossibility, descriptively 
speaking, and the smallest child will 
soon see the error if the teacher will 
but call his attention to it by asking 
the child to place a box in a position 
so as to make it possible to see three of 
the four sides at one time (exclusive of 
the top and bottom). This simple les- 
son in observation has considerable 
value to the child and its possibilities 
should not be overlooked. 

The teacher can better assist the child 
with simple perspective problems by 
acquainting herself with the three basic 
principles of two point perspective. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


These principles are easily understood 
if a few basic operations are kept in 
mind. 


WORM’S EYE VIEW 

The simplest of the three views is the 
worm’s eye view and should be consid- 
ered first even though it is not the nor- 
mal view seen in daily life. To under- 
stand the worm’s eye view, one must 
see objects as a worm crawling along 
the ground would see them. In other 
words, the observer must imagine him- 
self lying flat on the ground and look- 
ing out across the ground to some dis- 
tant point. All objects in the picture 
that rest on the ground will rest on the 
bottom of the page or on a horizontal 
line on the same level as the eye of the 
observer. At each end of the line is a 
point known as the vanishing point. 

Buildings are drawn with but two 
kinds of lines: (1) vertical lines (2) 
lines running to (either of) the two 
vanishing points. 

The building closest to the observer 
is drawn first. The vertical line is 
drawn, Fig. (3), then the roof lines 
(which run down to the vanishing 
points) are put in place, Fig. (4). Final- 
ly, the ends of the building are put in 
place (vertical lines again), Fig. (5). 
These last lines are placed any elected 
distance from the first line, the distance 
being governed by the desired size of 
the building. 

Fig. (6) shows a second building 
drawn in place. Note that it touches 
the first building and is not quite as 
high. A third building has been added 
in Fig. (7). This building does not 
touch the other buildings, and there- 
fore, a second side of the building can 
be seen. A fourth building has been 
added, Fig. (8). It touches one of the 
other buildings but is higher, and 
therefore, part of a second side must 
be included. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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TAKING CARE OF BOOKS 


HINTS FOR THE CLASSROOM LIBRARY 


By PAULINE MOODY 
SPRINGFIELD TOWN LIBRARY 
SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


Books are like friends and deserve 
to be treated as such. The methods of 
opening, handling, and repairing books 
which are employed in public libraries 
may be used with equal effect in schools 
and homes. In fact, co-operation among 
homes, schools, and libraries in this re- 
spect will release dollars with which 
to buy more books or other types of 
library service. 


OPENING NEW BOOKS 

It is very harmful to force a book 
open. A book will last much longer if 
it is opened with care when new or after 
it has been rebound or mended. To 
open a book properly, place its back on 
a table, hold all the leaves upright in 
one hand, and gently press down the 
covers—one at a time—until they, too, 
rest on the table. Now turn down a 
few pages at the back of the book— 
smoothing them carefully well in toward 
the binding—and then do the same at 
the front until, by alternating, you have 
reached the middle. If the book is espe- 
cially stiff, repeat the process. When 
you find uncut pages, slit them with a 
paper knife or other dull-edged in- 
strument. 

Opening a book with care removes 
the stiffness and prevents cracking the 
glue in the binding. If the glue is 
cracked, the stitches holding the sec- 
tions together break, the back soon 
comes apart, and the book has to be 
rebound or discarded. Keeping books 
away from radiators and other warm 
places, helps protect the glue, too. 

Moisture as well as heat injures books. 
It is well, therefore, to help children 
form the habit of protecting books with 
bags or newspapers on rainy days. it 
is good practice in wet weather to stack 
a pile of book jackets on the reading 
table so that the children may use them 
on all books which they intend to take 
home. Some librarians save all large 
paper envelopes, such as those in which 
periodicals and pamphlets come, to use 
when it rains or snows. Teachers might 
follow their example. 

Annis Duff, inher 


enchanting 
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“Bequest of Wings” (see list of refer- 
ences at the end of this article), pre- 
sents ideas for lengthening the life of 
books in the home. These ideas may 
be applied to books in the small school 
or classroom library. 

Many public libraries shellac or lac- 
quer the covers of all the books they 
purchase. This protects the books from 
the perspiration of the readers’ hands; 
causes the lettering to remain intact 
much longer; and makes it possible to 
clean the covers by simply wiping them 
with a damp cloth. Teachers can fol- 
low this easy plan for book preserva- 
tion, too. 


HANDLING BOOKS 

Take books from the shelves by the 
strong part of their backs. It harms 
them to grasp either the top or lower 
edge of the binding. Books should not 
be crowded on a shelf but, if they are, 
push in those on each side of the book 
desired until you can take hold of it 
in the right way. 

Books should be kept flush with the 
edge of the shelf and they should stand 
upright. To keep the other books in 
position whenever a volume is removed 
a bookend is pushed over. Leaning 
books are untidy and their bindings are 
under a strain. 

Clean hands are a “must” in han- 
dling books. Various companies (see 
list at the end of this article) have in- 
expensive labels, bookmarks, and posters 
stressing this point. 

Explain to children that one’s place 
in a book should be marked with care. 
It is very harmful to leave a book open 
face down or to “dog-ear” it by turning 
down a corner of a page. Thick paper, 
thin cardboard, or cloth are about the 
only suitable materials for bookmarks. 

Children can make bookmarks from 
heavy paper. On colored slips cut from 
the printer’s discards they may write, 
“Be kind to books.” Or they may 
sketch more elaborate affairs: squirrels, 
a sunbonnet baby, a tulip or other 
flower, a kitten, a bunny, a seasonal 
motif (Christmas bell, a candle, tree, 


snowflake or snowman). And while 
children are working, suggest that they 
make a few extra bookmarks to use at 
home or to share with their friends. 

There are stories, poems, and plays 
with which to teach the care of books. 
(See list at the end of this article.) 

The stick figures which have been 
used so delightfully to illustrate Chil 
dren’s Book on How to Use Books and 
Libraries (see list at the end of this 
article) are effective on posters for 
teaching the proper care of books. 

One public library I know has a 
Be-Kind-to-Books Week each year. At 
that time it displays books in the various 
processes of repair, distributes book- 
marks, and sponsors a poster contest 
on the care of books in the local schools. 
Teachers might mull this idea over in 
their minds for application in their own 
rooms or school libraries. 


MENDING AND CLEANING BOOKS 

Books with loose leaves, torn pages, 
pencil marks, and spots should be mend- 
ed and cleaned. However, if books are 
to be rebound eventually, care should 
be taken not to overmend them. 

Minimum mending equipment con- 
sists of shears, brush, paste, paste cloths, 
paste papers, wax paper, tissue paper, 
and transparent adhesive tape. Onion 
skin is also very useful. Professional 
menders use dusting powder; but if 
plenty of wax paper is used, powder is 
not needed for small amounts of mend- 
ing. If materials are kept in a box, 
they will be ready for mending at short 
notice. 

Here are two recipes for homemade 
paste. For bookbinder’s paste, beat up 
one gill of flour in sufficient water to 
make a smooth mixture. Stir this into 
two quarts of water and add one ounce 
of finely powdered alum. Boil and 
stir constantly until definitely thick. For 
flour paste mix a thin batter of flour 
and water and cook it, adding hot water 
as it thickens. When it is thoroughly 
cooked, the milky appearance will dis- 
appear and bubbles of air will appear 
in the mixture. The recipe, compounded 
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in pre-war days, calls for “a half 
teaspoonful of oil of wintergreen to a 
pint of paste when taking from the 
fire.” 

Paste cloths are twelve-inch squares 
of cheesecloth. Paste papers are old 
newspapers cut quarter size. Prepare a 
pile of these papers to work on, discard- 
ing one as soon as it is sticky or damp. 
Cover the table on which you are 
working with newspapers, too. 

Cleaning books. To clean dirt from 
the edges of pages use art gum or car- 
penter’s sandpaper. Stand the book on 
edge, throw the covers back out of the 
way, hold the book contents closed, and 
erase or sandpaper evenly on all edges. 
For cleaning the covers use mild soap- 
suds or a cloth dampened with a solu- 
tion of one part vinegar and one part 
water. In either case, shellac or lac- 
quer the cover after it is thoroughly 
dry. Now that the war is over, library 
supply houses once more are selling a 
special book lacquer which is easy to 
apply and is quick drying. If the cover 
is warped after it is thoroughly dry, 
place it under a pile of heavy books. 

Inside pages may be cleaned with art 
gum, soap and a damp cloth, or with 
the vinegar-and-water solution. The 
solution must be applied sparingly for 
too much water causes the pages to curl 
and too much vinegar will bleach the 
paper. Wash only a few pages at a 
time and place wax paper between them 
while drying. Crayon marks are so 
dificult to remove that it is better to 
leave them alone. 


Mending torn pages. Be sure to 
smooth mended surfaces with a paste 
cloth to wipe off excess paste. Also be 
sure to dry mended books under some- 
thing heavy to prevent pages curling. 
Use fairly thick paste. 

To mend a tear with a “feathered 
edge,” apply a little paste to one edge 
with a brush, toothpick, or your finger. 
Join edges so that printing matches, 
place wax paper both sides of tear, close 
book, and let dry. 

Margins may be mended with strips 
of onion skin cut the exact length of 
the page and as wide as necessary. Paste 
on one side with thin paste and place 
even with the outside edge of the page. 

After you have finished mending, 
wash paste brush in water or water con- 
taining a little household ammonia. 
Wash and dry paste cloths. Clean lac- 
quer brushes with denatured alcohol 
and shellac brushes with denatured al- 
cohol or water and ammonia. The same 
solutions will soften stiff brushes. 

Additional hints and diagrams are 
given on page 36. 
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RECASING AND RECOVERING 
BOOKS 

Up to this point only minor repairs 
have been considered. Recasing and 
recovering are more involved processes 
requiring practice and careful work- 
manship. Both can be done satisfac- 
torily, however, by following instruc- 
tions as presented in the free pamphlets 
furnished by the library supply houses 
(see following list). Some companies 
dealing in school supplies also sell 
double-stitched binder and other ma- 
terials for recasing and recovering 


books. 





THE BIRDS’ 
THANKSGIVING 


The robins, redbirds, wrens and jays, 
Bluebirds, thrush, and all the other 
Birds sing, each day, songs of praise 
In glad thanksgiving to The Father 
Of birds, as well as girls and boys: 
“Thanks, thanks for life and all its 
joys!” 


They have no Special Day, these 
feathered 
Brothers of the field and wood, 
To offer thanks for harvest gathered; 
And though our Special Day is good, 
We could learn more of joyous living 
By joining in the birds’ thanks- 
giving, 
And singing happily, each day, 
Our Thank Yous while we work and 
play. 
—Marion Doyle 











REBINDING 

Frequently worn books in public and 
school libraries as well as in classrooms 
should be rebound rather than repaired, 
although the price of rebinding has ad- 
vanced during the past few years. New 
books resewn or old ones rebound last 
about three times as long as those cir- 
culated in original bindings. Publish- 
er’s covers are used in resewn books; 
heavier cloth binding on reinforced or 
rebound books. In resewing, reinforc- 
ing, or rebinding the contents of books 
are sewn more securely than in the 
publisher’s binding and are attached to 
the covers with cloth tape. These 
processes may not be necessary in class- 
room libraries but if you are starting 
a school library it is well to know about 
the services of binders (see following 
list). 


REFERENCES AND SUPPLIERS 

Books 

“Bequest of Wings”; a Family’s Pleas- 
ures With Books, Annis Duff (New 
York: Viking Press, 1944, $2.00). 
Ideas for lengthening the life of 
books. 


“The Little Book People,” Goldie Grant 
Thiel, The Days We Celebrate, Vol. 4, 
Robert Schauffler, ed. (New York: 
Dodd-Mead & Co., 1940, $2.50 per 
volume) 

“Missing Pages,” “A Book-Week Play,” 
“Library Arrangement,” “Book Facts 
and Fancies,” Book and Library 
Plays, Vol. 1, Edith M. Phelps, ed. 
(New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1938, $2.25) 

“The Guilty Ones,” “In the School Li- 
brary,” “A Night in the Library,” 
“An Hour in the Library,” Book and 
Library Plays, Vol. 2 (ibid.) 

“Bookworms Don’t Have to Bite,” Al- 
berta W. Constant, “Twenty-five Non- 
royalty Plays For Children, M. Jagen- 
dorf, comp. (New York: Greenberg, 
1942, $2.50) 

Children’s Book"on How to Use Books 
and Libraries, Mott and Baisden 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1937, $1.28). Excellent for children’s 
reading. 

Activity Book For School Libraries, 
Lucile Fargo (Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1938, $2.50). 
Hints on treatment of books, library 
courtesy, etc. 

Activity Book No. 2; Library Projects 
For Children and Young People, Lu- 
cile Fargo (Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1945, $2.50) 

Pamphlets 

Your Library and Some People You 
Don’t Want in It (H. W. Wilson Co., 
950-972 University Ave., New York 
52). Booklet with amusing illustra- 
tions. 50 booklets, $1.00. 

Book Mending (Library Bureau Di- 
vision, Remington Rand, Inc., Buffa- 
lo 5, N. Y.). Contains most helpful 
and useful information for teachers. 

Suppliers 

Book Week Headquarters, 62 W. 45th 
St., New York 19. Booklets, posters, 
bookmarks, etc. Send for a free list 
of materials. 

Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
(and Stockton, Calif.). Supply labels 
cautioning correct handling of books. 
Inexpensive. Also publisher of Book- 
craft, a Manual on Book Repairing 
for Schools and Libraries. 

Demco Library Supplies, Madison 3, 
Wisc. Posters, bookmarks. Inexpen- 
sive. 

Joint Committee of the American Li- 
brary Association and the Library 
Binding Institute, 501 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Can supply a list of 


binders. 
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In the sketch above we have shown how to mend 
torn pages. If the torn edge is very narrow, lay a 
small piece of tissue paper (or onion skin) over the 
tear and the paste on edges will ooze over. When 
paste is dry, tear tissue paper gently away. If the 
tear is clean-cut, lay waxed paper underneath, 
match printing, and paste on a strip of transparent 
adhesive tape | /4” wider and longer than the tear. 

At left, to mend a corner of a leaf which has been 
torn off, place beneath it paper which matches as 
nearly as possible and trace on it the outline of the 
missing part. Tear off the corner about | /8” out- 
side the tracing so that the torn part has a feath- 
ered edge. Spread paste along this edge and ap- 
ply to corner of page. Wipe away excess paste; 
place waxed paper over mend; dry under pressure. 
Trim the corner to match other pages. 

Loose leaves (sketches below) can usually be in- 
serted by “tipping” them in. Apply paste to inside 
edge of loose sheet. Press sheet firmly into book 
so that outside edges are even. You may have to 
trim. Or, inner margin may be folded | /8” over 
a ruler and paste put on hinge thus formed. Use 
waxed paper with either method. 

If tipping" is impossible, insert sheet with trans- 
parent adhesive tape or with onion skin. Cut it the 
length of the page and fold lengthwise. Add paste 
and place half the strip on loose page, the other 
half on the next page. Be sure page is pushed well 
into book. 
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BOOKMARK VARIETIES 
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By ELOISE J. JENSEN 


The making of these bookmarks will help you to integrate Children's 
Book Week (November 10-16) with your class's art program. These 
bookmarks may be made from several different kinds of materials 
including paper, felt, leather, or leatherette. By using a variety of 
colors for decorating them the children will be able to make the book. 
marks more attractive than if just plain colors are used throughout. 


Paper is the best material for making the bookmark at left. Be sure 
thatethe paper is cut large enough so that when it is folded and glued 
it will fit well down on the page of a book. 


The bookmark below at the right should be cut from paper. Have 
students cut out initials and paste on. A two-color effect may be 
achieved with the separate initials. 


The other two bookmarks should be made of felt or leather. 


possible, use contrasting colors for the tassels. 


CUT OUT INITIALS AND 
PASTE TO BOOKMARK. 


i 
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MAKE TASSELS OF 
CONTRASTING COLORS. 
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) These decorations can be put to a variety of uses: borders, note- 
book decorations; blackboard designs, etc. Use standard size sheets 
a of construction paper—9” x 12”—in making all of the figures. 

The yellow sheet for the corn shock is folded vertically and an out- 
line of the shock drawn. You will cut three shocks. Decorate them by 
adding brown touches. 

The turkey page is folded both vertically and horizontally, as indi- 
cated. Outline the turkey and cut. You will cut eight turkeys. Use 

\ a light tan paper and brighten with crayon coloring of feathers, 
combs, etc. 

The pumpkins should be orange with green stems cut from scraps. 
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All teachers know the value of com- 
petition in the classroom. Games of 
various sorts have been used time out 
of mind to help children have interest 
in and gain mastery of basic skills. 
Sometimes we cloak these games under 
the more euphemistic title of “teaching 
devices,” but whatever their designation 
they have helped teachers for many 
years. Yet the possibilities of games 
in the classroom have not been fully 
explored. 

Omitting for the time being the very 
excellent function of games in promot- 
ing good sportsmanship, fair play, and 
democratic give and take, there remain 
many excellent reasons for using games 
to stimulate interest and proficiency in 
the various subjects of the curriculum. 

There are in general two types of 
games which may be used in the class- 
room: homemade affairs specifically 
designed by the children for use in a 
certain situation and commercially pro- 
duced games which may be adapted to 
fit special needs. 

First of all, there is the problem of 
allotting time for the games. With the 
crowded curriculum of most classrooms 
teachers cannot be blamed for thinking 
that there is no time for games, espe- 
cially those at which only a limited 
number of children may play at one 
time. However, there are many occa- 
sions when games, if available, may be 
used without infringing upon the reg- 
ular schedule. For example: rainy-day 
recesses and noon hours, a storytelling 
period now and then, those odd mo- 
ments when some of the children have 
finished their work before the others 
and need something to do: there are 
many more. 

Now, what kind of games may be 
used in the classroom? Of course, jig- 
saw puzzles, the kind with the large 
pieces, promote motor co-ordination 
and critical thinking among the very 
young. But jig-saw puzzles may also be 
used with older children. For example, 
there are geography puzzles: those in 
which the outlines of the states are cut 
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for placing into the finished map of the 
United States. The same idea has been 
worked out in maps of the world. 
Sometimes the alert class can enlarge 
upon the working of the puzzle. As each 
piece is placed the child might give the 
capital, the state flower, an important 
product, or some other fact. Of course, 
the essential thing to the children is 
finishing the puzzle, but the things 
learned the while will remain a part of 
the child’s consciousness. 


Many games involve problems in 
arithmetic. These are played with make- 
believe money, a spinner which neces- 
sitates counting, and similar devices. 
In addition to the figuring involved, 
the games may deal with special fields: 
knowledge of the world, birds, com- 
munity activities, commerce and trade, 
and so on. There are variations of the 
games suitable for use in all grades; 
some of the games are so arranged that 
they may be adapted 
younger children. 


for older or 


As for the games which may be made 
by the children for themselves, the list 
is almost endless. Here the teacher has 
the advantage of helping the children 
devise games which are large enough 
for the entire class to play at one time 
and which are specifically suited to the 
study at hand. Note “A Thanksgiving 
Game” on page 24. This game, while 
devised for enjoyment of the class dur- 
ing a Thanksgiving party might be con- 
structed to help children learn about 
the United States. 

Because we know how busy teachers 
are, the editors of Junior Arts and 
Activities are prepared to give lists of 
games together with their possible uses, 
the places where such games may be 
obtained, and other pertinent informa- 
tion. Write to us for this help. 

In the many different classroom situa- 
tions each day. consider where games 
may profitably be employed. See if you 
cannot introduce games for recreational 
use, games which have learning value in 
addition to their diversionary purposes. 











PICTO-FACTS 


Picto-Facts is a new visual edu- 
cational device which brings the 
realm of world affairs to every- 
one — children, young people, 
adults—in an easily understand- 
able way. Picto-Facts is a game 
which gives detailed information 
about 66 nations and is so adapt- 
able that it can be used in: the 
schools, the home, for clubs and 
social groups! 


Picto-Facts is designed to pro- 
vide a pleasant and attractive 
form for education and to facili- 
tate various group studies and 
stimulate group discussions about 
present world conditions. 


THE CHART. An aid for stu- 
dents, study groups, public speak- 
ers, lecturers. About 800 facts are 
compiled in it, among them a 
popular introduction to the United 
Nations Organization combined 
with the "Four Freedoms.” 


THRE GAME (chart included). 
The same information as referred 
to in the paragraph above. The 
game may be used as either a 
“Geography Bee” or a "Game of 
Chance.” There are rules for be- 
ginners and advanced players. 
Abiding by the rules for begin- 
ners, eight-year-olds should . be 
able to play Picto-Facts. 


PICTO-FACTS—JIG SAW PUZ 
ZLE. This is an extraordinarily 
helpful game and teaching aid. 
It comes in a giant size (complete 
with assembly tray). It is divid- 
ed into nine sections with com- 
prehensive directions for each 
section. 


Edited by 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH SOCIETY 


Published by 
Aero Research Co. 
Montreal, Ont., Canada 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 

4616 N. Clark, Chicago 40 

Please send me the following which I 
have checked: 

(} Pleto-Fects Charte ......26005.0260% $1.75 
(0 Picto-Facts Game (Chart included). 3.95 
O Picto-Facts JigSaw Puzzle....... 4.50 


ee ere to cover the cost 
of this order. 


Name ..... 


Address 
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TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK OF 
CLASSROOM PROJECTS & UNITS 


For Grades 1-2-3 


Beginners enter school from a world of play, 
so games, songs, stories, and art projects 
have been correlated for use in the various 
units and projects covered in the lower 
grades. Designed to save time and research, 
this handbook will be a constant source of 
help and inspiration to every teacher. 


Paper bound—32 pages 
Price Only 50c Postpaid 
STAMPS ACCEPTED 
SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO: 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 








REFER TO THESE! 


Here are three practical, helpful, 
inexpensive books to augment your 
reference library! 

Order them singly or in the money- 
saving combinations and make your 
work easier and more interesting with 
this colorful material. 


OUR UNITED STATES. Study out- 
lines, projects, maps, activities, 
reference material. Alaska, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, California, Illi- 
nois, Louisiana, Michigan, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Virginia, Washington (state), Wis- 
aan 

OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS. Revised 
Edition. Study outlines, projects, 
maps, activities, reference material. 
Canada, Mexico, Central Ameri- 
ca, South America .................... 60c 


SOCIAL STUDIES UNITS FOR PRI- 
MARY GRADES. Study outlines, 
projects, and activities for 8 of the 
most frequently used units in the 
kindergarten and grades |, 2, 3. 
Each unit contains projects: con- 
struction ideas, seatwork, designs, 


reading charts, games, posters, 
book covers; etc. 75c 
Combination Orders 
Our United States and Our 
Good Neighbors . $1.00 
Our United States or Our Good 
Neighbors and Social Studies 
Units scamccccececs 


Our United States and Our Good 
Neighbors and Social Studies 
Units for Primary Grades... 1.60 


All books sent postpaid. 


Cash must accompany all orders. 
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THANKSGIVING 
(Continued from page 29) 

GRANDMOTHER (smiling and con- 
tinuing): The next day when the set- 
tlers came out of their -hurch they saw 
a band of Indians at the edge of the 
clearing. Before them stood White 
Dove and her father the chief. The In- 
dians carried corn, wild turkey, and 
other game. Prudence ran to welcome 
them and soon it was evident that they 
had come to help. 

Everyone set to work to prepare the 
feast and afterward the young people 
played games and had races. The braves 
gave the settlers much good advice 
about how to make better crops the next 
year. By the time the day was over 
the Indians and white people were 
friends. It was much like the first 
Thanksgiving. 

LUCIA: That’s a wonderful story, 
Grandmother. It makes me think of 
all the things we have to be thankful 
for! 

BOBBY: I’m thankful for America, 
and here’s a song about it! 

(He sings “God Bless America.”) 

GRANDMOTHER: That’s a fine song, 
Bobby, and you sing it well. 

ANN (runs to window) : 
ing! Come and see it! 

(Several children run to window and 
look out.) 

JUNE: It’s going to be the best 
Thanksgiving ever! 

JOE (studying program critically) : 
You know, our program will be com- 
plete if we round it off with a song. 
Do we all know “Prayer of Thanksgiv- 
ing”? 

GRANDMOTHER: I think so. Let’s 
sing it now. 

(They all sing it and repeat it softly 
as the curtain closes.) 
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RENEW NOW! 


Before you throw away the wrapper in 
which this issue of Junior ARTS & ACTIV- 
ITIES reached you, look at your name 
and address carefully. 


If, at the top of your name, you note 
the figures 11-46, your subscription expires 
with this issue. 

To avoid interruption in service send 
your renewal today to Junior ARTS & 
—— 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 
40, Ill. 











THREE BEARS 
(Continued from page 22) 


“Harrumph!” growled Great 


Big 


Goldilocks didn’t hear. In her dream 
it sounded just like far-off thunder. 

“Psssst,” whispered Middle-sized 
Bear. But Goldilocks didn’t hear. In 
her dream it sounded just like wind 
through the trees. 

“Hi-yi-yi!” shouted Baby Bear, giv- 
ing his favorite Indian yell in a high 
shrill voice. 

Goldilocks awoke. 
looked at the Bears. Her eyes grew 
bigger and bigger. All of a sudden 
she got out of bed and was gone. 

“Where did she go?” asked Middle- 
sized Bear looking down the stairs. 

“Did she go out the window?” 
asked Baby Bear running to look out. 

Great Big Bear just looked wise. 
To tell the truth none of them ever 
found out. 


She sat up. She 
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We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be 
helpful and interesting to teachers. One 
dollar will be paid for each contribution 
accepted. Send your ideas and suggestions 
for this page to Teacher’s Corner, Junior 
Arts and Activities. 


BETTER ENGLISH GAME 


I should like to tell you how we check the 
correctness of spoken English in our class- 
room. 

From cardboard such as that used to back 
notebooks and pads of paper, I cut patterns 
of a bird in flight—about 3” from wing tip 
to wing tip. I used a pattern because it is 
necessary that all the birds be the same size. 
Then, on scraps of colored construction paper 
the children traced the birds and cut them 
out. Each child then lettered his name on 
his bird, leaving in the center of the bird 
just enough space for a thumbtack. 

Then I took a sheet of cardboard (any 
other similarly heavy material may be used) 
which would be large enough to hold on the 
upper half all of the birds which the class 
had cut out. Over this cardboard we tacked 
a white sheet the same size. The sheet had 
been decorated in art period with an outdoor 
scene. The bottom half of the scene was 
ground, the the upper half sky. In the sky 
half we tacked (using thumbtacks) our birds. 
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The game itself is that when someone uses 
an incorrect expression such as “You should 
have seen Dick and 1,” or “ain’t,” or “this 
here,” and so on, the class or I say, “Birdie 
goes down.” The child who made the mistake 
must then take his bird out of the sky and 
put it on the ground half of the picture. The 
correct form of what he was saying is written 
on a slip of paper. Before closing or recess 
if I see a number of birds are down I call 
for the slips. Each pupil who has one to turn 
in must repeat from memory the correct form 
of what he meant to say. 
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TEACHER’S CORNER 


NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


Our class plays this game all year round 
and I find oral speech very much improved. 

Also, this game may be played with either 
birds or airplanes. To integrate art activities, 
the scene on which the birds are tacked can 
be changed to conform with seasonal observ- 
ances, special anniversaries, holidays, and the 
like. ’ 

—Birdie Gray 

CORRELATIONS IN STAMP 
COLLECTING 

Stamp maps not only utilize the child’s 
collecting instinct, but also help in correlat- 
ing history and biography with geography. 

If it is to be a class project, secure a 
large map of the United States and put it 
up on the wall. Smaller maps may be used 
for individual projects and they may be 
printed or drawn by hand. 





Have the students begin saving all kinds 
of United States stamps. They are utilized 
in this way: a stamp bearing the portrait of 
Benjamin Franklin is placed as near the 
location of Philadelphia as possible; one 
bearing the likeness of George Washington 
may be placed in Virginia; a Texas stamp 
may well go into that huge state, and so on. 

Of course, you may also want to use stamps 
from Canada and Mexico. These may be 
pasted in the sections from which they issued, 
or you may want to use them in the same 
way you do the United States stamps. 

Vary Taylor 


REPORTS IN A DIFFERENT WAY 


Each morning as a sort of opening exercise 
we have a report on something of current 
interest: the life of a famous artist, writer, 
statesman, or any other famous person born 
on that day: seasonal material; research in 
connection with a current event, and so on. 

These reports are given in turn by each 
member of the class and students are urged 
to use their imagination both in the material 
for the report and its presentation. For in- 
stance, a short play may be given about an 
incident in the life of Florence Nightingale. 
Paintings by a famous painter might be shown 
and some of the history of the paintings or 
other interesting points about them given. 
A composition of a famous musician born on 
that day might be played. Examples of in- 
vention might be brought in. Two pupils 
might even debate a question in order to 
stimulate interest in a subject and augment 
the information which the pupils already have. 

This type of activity is valuable in con- 


nection with every subject—art, music, history, 
science, English, and so on through the cur- 
riculum. It has the additional advantage that 
children will remember and absorb informa- 
tion presented in this way much more readily 
than if it is merely given as information which 
must or should be learned. 

Viola McConaughey 


CHART LINER 


Does your school have a chart liner? If 
not, I believe that you will find the addition 
of one to your equipment will be of great 
value to you. In vocabulary lists, records of 
questions in social-science units, and so on, 
which are usually placed on large oaktag or 
newsprint sheets, a wooden guide for draw- 
ing the light pencil lines saves much time 
and provides an accurate measurement. 

The chart liner looks much like a ladder 
with the “rungs” *4” wide and the spaces 
between them measuring 14%”. The pieces 
which make up the outside frame are 144” 
wide. The total size is 24” x 36” in order 
to fit the customary size of oak tags and 
newsprint sheets. 


—Irma Dovey - 


A SNOWFLAKE CARD 

To make the snowflake card you will need 
a piece of dark blue construction paper 10” 
x 6”. Fold this to make a booklet 5” x 6”. 
Cut a snowbank from white paper and paste 
this in place along the bottom edge of the 
card, Cut a church from pink paper, three 
windows from yellow paper, and a door from 
black paper, and paste these to the church. 
Slip the church under the top edge of the 
snowbank and then paste down. Now paste 
down the top edge of the snow bank. 





Little snowflakes are cut from a lace paper 
doily and pasted on to make the falling snow. 
The doilies are so designed that the little 
pieces look very much like snowflakes. How- 
ever, instead of using a doily you may want 
to have your class cut snowflakes from plain 
white paper. 

The greeting for the card may be written 
or lettered on the inside and a few of the 
snowflakes pasted about it. 

—Katherine Dissinger 
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YOUR 
BOOKSHELF &% 


In November occurs the formal cele- 
bration of one of our greatest cultural 
forces: books. This year the week from 
November 10-16 has been designated as 
Children’s Book Week. 

During this time most schools and 
other community and commercial or- 
ganizations will be bringing the atten- 
tion of the public to books — classics, 
standard favorites, new books, fiction, 
texts, and so on. Undoubtedly you have 
already planned your class’s participa- 
tion in this celebration, and the ways 
in which you can help to emphasize 
the importance of books and the things 
they have to say to us. 

But we should like to point out that 
although the formal recognition of this 
medium comes only once a year, teach- 
ers can do an almost unlimited amount 
every day in introducing children to the 
recognition of the values of books, 
discrimination in their choice of books, 
and a genuine interest in learning from 
books. 

Make this week an introduction to 
books, a prelude to an interest which 
ean and should last a lifetime. 


The six- to eight-year-olds will find 
the story of Cocky bright entertain- 
ment. Cocky is a roadrunner who joins 
Hop-A-Long and the other animals of 
the desert. 

Cocky is just what his name indicates 
—a saucy, strutting little bird. But his 
neighbors learn to like him: he makes 
them laugh. They learn to respect him, 
too, for they discover that his cockiness 
is not just all bravado. 

This is the fourth book in the Mesa- 
land Series published by the University 
of New Mexico Press. The stories are 
by Loyd Tireman, adapted by Evelyn 
Yrisarri, and color illustrations are by 
Ralph Douglass. . 

(The 
Press, 
$1.25) 


A manual for 


University of New Mexico 


Albuquerque. New Mexico — 
teachers who need 
original material which may be used in 
any modern standard lantern slide 
projector is now available. It is called 
Handmade Lantern Slide Copy, written 
by Helen Kitchell Evans, a frequent 
contributor to Junior Arts and Activi- 
ties. 
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It is stated in the preface that: “The 
pictures were drawn with their repro- 
duction on etched glass in mind. The 
etched glass is merely laid over the 
drawing, which is then traced with a 
medium-hard lead pencil. If color is 
to be added, the color is ‘brushed in’ 
with lantern-slide crayons or tapped 
in.” 
included in the manual 
cover the various holidays usually cele- 
brated during the school year, seasonal 
material, safety, health, 
manners, and a large section covering 
the months of the school year. 

The publishers also state that, “Al- 
though there is no desire to tie down 
the teacher to any particular language 
of presentation, descriptive verses have 
been provided. These may be read by 
the teacher as the slides are shown 


Drawings 


sections on 


or reproduced on cellophane lantern 
slides.” 

Grace Lacy has done clever work in 
the illustrations and, coupled with the 
verses, this should be an exceptionally 
appealing manual for use in teaching 
the lower grades. 

(Keystone View Company, Meadville. 
Pennsylvania—$1.75) 

Star Mountain and Other Legends of 
Mexico retells some of the old stories 
and legends about Mexico. 

The stories themselves are very 
charming and through them children 
should be able to gather some of the 
color and vividness of the history of 
Mexico. For instance. the first story 
“Hummingbird and Eagle” tells how 
the site of Mexico City came to be 
chosen and how the city ~itself got its 
name. 

Other stories are about the gods and 





goddesses of the ancient Indian civiliza- 
tions, animals and flowers, holidays, 
and fiesta costumes, how streets and 
cities came to be named such things as 
“City of Angels,” “Street of the Green 


Cross,” “Street of the Deer,” and 
others. 
This book is definitely for older 


children — the eight to twelve group, 
although some of them might be suit- 
able for reading to younger children. 

Star Mountain was written by Ca- 
milla Campbell and the color illustra- 
tions were done by Ena McKinney. 

(Whittlesey House, 330 West 42 
Street, New York 18 — $2.50) 

Jacoble Tells the Truth is a colorful 
little book written and illustrated by 
Lisl Weil. 

The story is an old folk tale about a 
little boy with a large imagination. 
However, Jacoble, the little boy, dis- 
covers that the big, green, flying rabbit 
he had seen (or so he told old Jacob) 
proves a definite threat to his safety. 

Very young children will enjoy hear- 
ing the story and looking at the bright 
illustrations. 

(Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston 7—$.85) 


JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 
SELECTIONS 


Selections by the Junior Literary 
Guild for the month of November are: 
What To Do Now by Tina Lee (boys 
and girls, 6-8); The Picture Story of 
Holland by Dola DeJong (boys and 
girls, 9-11); Adventure In Tunisia by 
Dahris Martin (older girls, 12-16); The 
Burro Tamer by Florence Hayes (older 


boys, 12-16). 
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TWO SERIES OF NEW 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


SLIDEFILMS 


REGIONAL GEOQGRAPHY—UNITED STATES 


(6 FILMSTRIPS) 


CHILDREN OF MANY LANDS 


(8 FILMSTRIPS) 


Produced by ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 





Now! You can bring the world to the classroom — 
dramatically, pictorially, authoritatively. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films has just released two new series of 
slidefilms (filmstrips). These new-type slidefilms are 
self-contained teaching units planned to stimulate 
active discussion as they are shown. Each slidefilm’s 
subject matter is in comprehensive easy-to-use form. 
Each is complete within itself. 

Give your pupils the benefit of these informative 
teaching slidefilms. Their cost is low, they're easy to 
use and they're authentic. For complete information 
on the subject matter covered, write Encyclopaedia 


Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 14-L. 











READY NOW! 


Regional Geography 


— United States 
including: 
NORTHEASTERN STATES 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
Mouppte STATEs 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES 
NorTHWESTERN STATES 
Far WEsTERN STATES 


Series of 6 filmstrips, $16.20 


Children of Many Lands 
including: 

CotoniAL CHILDREN 

FrRENCH-CANADIAN CHILDREN 

Eskimo CHILDREN 

Navajo CHILDREN 

Mexican CHILDREN 

CHILDREN OF HoLLANpD 

CHILDREN OF SWITZERLAND 

CuHILDREN OF CHINA 


Series of 8 filmstrips, $2 1.60 


Each of the above titles is also available in one 
reel 16mm. sound motion pictures. 





Each series comes in attractive book-type 
container. Easy to keep and identify on 
bookshelf. Résumé of slidefilm content 
inside cover. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 





20 N. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


HELPS 


The purpose of this column is to give the 
busy teacher quick, easy plans for the monthly 
P.T.A. or Community Club meeting and sug- 
gestions for a big program. 

If a teacher would like special help for her 
big program she may write to the author in 
care of Junior Arts and Activities stating when 
she intends to have her program, the type she 
wants, and the number and age of her pupils. 
Such requests should be sent at least a month 
and a half prior to the program date. 

In the listings of sources of material, the 
price and the name and address of the pub- 
lisher are always given. Send orders for this 
material direct to the publishers. 


o 
MUSIC SUGGESTIONS 

Operetta: The Christmas Light, Casey 
and Sawyer (T. S. Denison & Co., 225 
N. Wabash, Chicago, 50c, royalty: pur- 
chase of 3 or more copies), 1 act, pri- 
mary grades, 25 minutes, 6 boys, 7 girls. 
more could be added, and chorus of 
boys and girls. 

Operetta: The Christmas Thieves. 
Goodwin and O’Hara_ (Educational 
Music Bureau, 30 E. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3, 75c, royalty: 8 copies of vocal 
score), for intermediate and upper 
grades, 29 characters and chorus, 3 
acts, music good and not difficult. Story 
centers about children who plan a pro- 
gram to raise money and the entrance 
of thieves. “Christmasy” yet different! 

Operetta: The Crosspatch Fairies, 
Turner and Dale (Educational Music 
Bureau, 60c, royalty: 5 copies of vocal 
score), for primary and intermediate. 
over 24 characters and chorus offstage 
if desired, music is easy and cute, 3 
scenes. Story is about Crosspatch Carol 
who brings on the crosspatch fairies 
who teach her it is wrong to be cross. 
Clever. 

Song: The Little Christmas Sentinels, 
Hartman and Sawyer (T. 5. Denison 
& Co., 35c), is a little number that your 
children will love to sing. It can be 
acted out, too, and full directions are 
given. 

Song: Santa’s Air Traffic Cop, Hart- 
man (T. S. Denison & Co., 35c). is a 
good number. Full directions are given 
for acting it out. 

Song: All Aboard for Santa Claus, 
Clarence Gaskill (Paull-Pioneer Music 
Corp., 1657 Broadway, New York 19, 
35c), is a number the children will 
enjoy doing. 

Collection: Christmas Carols, Van 
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Loon and Castagnetta (Educational 
Music Bureau, Inc., $2.00), is a col- 
lection of 20 of the well-known carols 
with a picture to illustrate each one and 
the origination of each. Makes a beauti- 
ful gift. 

Collection: We Three Kings, H. A. 
Rey (Educational Music Bureau, Inc., 
$1.50) contains 9 carols. A beautiful 
gift for a child who plays a musical 
instrument. 

Collection: Christmas Tide (Paull- 
Pioneer Music Corp., 50c) is a good 
collection of the carols, songs, and 
melodies with all the words and easy 
accompaniments. 

PROGRAM COLLECTIONS 

The following books contain recita- 
tions, monologues, songs with words to 
familiar tunes (sometimes the music), 
exercises, pantomimes, a pageant or 
two, plays, and skits. If you are plan- 
ning a variety program, one of these 
books should contain all you need un- 
less you care to add a special musical 
number. 

Christmas Programs for the Lower 
Grades, Lee and Clark (The Dramatic 
Publishing Co., 59 E. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago 5, 50c) is the best collection for 
lower grades. If you have a mixed 
school with mostly small children it is 
ideal. All numbers good. Playlets to 
fit any group. 

That Splendid Christmas Book, Ram- 
sey and others (The Willis N. Bugbee 
Co., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 50c), contains 
very good material for any grade or 
mixed school. Playlets require 3 to 13 
children. 

Easy Programs for Christmas, various 
authors (Walter H. Baker Co., 178 
Tremont St., Boston 11, Mass., 75c), 
was published last year and contains 
good material for the mixed school or 
upper grades. 

Christmas Book for Rural Schools, 
various authors (Eldridge Entertain- 
ment House, Inc., Franklin, Ohio, 50c), 
is especially designed for the small rural 
school. 

Teacher's Favorite Christmas Book, 
various authors (The Dramatic Pub- 
lishing Co., 60c), is a good collection. 

Thirty Christmas Dialogues and 
Plays, Marie Irish and others (A. Flana- 





CHRISTMAS PLANS 


By GLADYS JACKSON 


gan Co., 920 N. Franklin St., Chicago, 
50c), contains plays for all ages. 
PLAYS 

Christmas Windows, Christensen and 
Frick (The Dramatic Publishing Co., 
35c), is a very good pantomime play, 
2 readers, over 40 characters—less could 
be used by doubling for various scenes. 

The Princess With a Hundred Dolls, 
Rilla Carlisle (The Dramatic Publish- 
ing Co., 35c), is an excellent play best 
for intermediate and lower grades, 6 
boys and 6 girls, more could be added. 

The Merry Christmas, Pauline Phelps 
(Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 1631 S. 
Paxton St., Sioux City, Iowa, 50c), is 
a one-act play adapted from Little 
Women, 6 girls. 

Selling Christmas, Mabel Crouch 
(The Willis N. Bugbee Co., 35c), is a 
good 30-minute play for upper grades, 
junior high, or for the P.T.A. to put on. 

Ten Minutes Till Christmas, Roger 
Clark (The Dramatic Publishing Co., 
35¢) is a good play for a small school 
or group, 8 boys or more, | girl, chil- 
dren can be of mixed size and age. 

The Christmas Carol, Julian Lee (The 
Dramatic Publishing Co., 35c), adapted 
from the story by Charles Dickens, 7 
scenes, 25 or more characters, about 40 
minutes. 

Santa Locked Out, Wrights (The 
Dramatic Publishing Co., 35c), is a 
comedy for 4 boys and 6 girls, about 30 
minutes. 

One Night in Bethlehem, Karin 
Asbrand (Wetmore Declamation Bu- 
reau. 50c), is a pageant play based on 
the birth of Christ, 14 characters plus a 
chorus of angels, about 50 minutes. 

The Princess Who Could Not Be 
Merry, Marion Holbrook (Fitzgerald 
Publishing Corp., New York, 30c), 12 
characters plus group, 15 minutes, 
good. 

Pinch-Hitting For Santa, Z. Hartman 
(Eldridge Entertainment House, 35c), 
is a good 20 minute comedy for upper 
grades, 5 boys and 7 girls. 

If you want something special in the 
way of recitations or readings, write to 
either one or both of these companies: 
Wetmore Declamation Bureau; Edna 
Means Dramatic Service, 525 Arlington 
Place, Chicago 14. 
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PROBLEMS IN PERSPECTIVE 


(Continued from page 31) 


Fig. (9) shows a simple illustration 
with all of the buildings in correct 
worm’s eye perspective. Note that the 
vanishing points are a distance to the 
left and the right of the edges of the 
paper. If the points were on the paper 
proper, the composition would not be 
nearly as interesting, Fig. (10). The 
points should never be on the paper 
regardless of the view being drawn. 
While the rules of perspective may seem 
complex to the uninitiated, the reader 
finds them simple after having studied 
the various steps that come before the 
seemingly complex finished illustration. 

It is important to remember that but 
two kinds of lines are used! It is 
never necessary to guess as to the direc- 
tion of a line, and should the artist 
find it necessary to guess. he 
observing the simple 


spective. 
GROUND LEVEL VIEW 


The common view most frequently 
experienced is known as the ground 
level view. Part of the building is above 
the eye level and part of it is below. 
The vertical corner line of the building 
nearest the observer is drawn in first, 
Fig. (11). Then the roof lines run 
to the two vanishing points, Fig. (12). 
Now the two bottom lines are drawn to 
the two vanishing points, Fig. (13). 
This gives the diamond shape that is 
characteristic of the ground level view. 
Finally the ends of the building are 
drawn in place, Fig. (14). 

In Fig. (15) a second building is 
drawn so as to touch the first. Then 
a third building is added, Fig. (16). As 
it does not touch the first two, a sec- 
ond street or open space runs in at 
the bottom of the building and a sec- 
ond side is seen in the drawing. Fig. 
(17) shows a complete composition us- 
ing the ground level view. Note that 
the vanishing points are outside of the 
picture. 

The same rules used in the worm’s 
eye view hold true in the ground level 
view—only two kinds of lines are used. 


BIRD’S EYE VIEW 

The third and somewhat more com- 
plex view is the bird’, eye view. Here 
the eye is above the top of the building. 
However, the same two kinds of lines 
as used in the worm’s eye and ground 
level views are the only ones which 
are used. The first line drawn is the 
corner of the building nearest to the 
observer. Fig. (18). Then the two 
front walls are drawn in, Fig. (19). 


is not 


rules of per- 
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The lengths of the two walls are de- 
termined, Fig. (20). Finally, the top 
of the buildings are completed by run- 
ning lines to the two vanishing points, 
Fig. (21). In Fig. (22) a second build- 
ing that touches the first is drawn in 
place, and in Fig. (23) a third building 
that is independent of the first two has 
been added. A complete composition is 
shown in Fig. (24). Note that the 
vanishing points are outside of the com- 
position. 


COMBINATION VIEWS 

It is impossible to combine the 
worm’s eye view with either of the other 
two, because at no time do the tops of 
the buildings drop below the eye level. 
However, a combination of ground level 
view and bird’s eye view is possible. 
Fig. (25) shows such a combination. 
Note that the buildings below the eye 
level are bird’s eye. view and those 
above the eye level are ground level 
view, yet the entire composition is cor- 
cect in perspective. 


PITCHED ROOFS 

It has been obvious to the reader that 
all of the buildings used in the illustra- 
tions thus far are of a flat top style. 
This boxlike style has been used so as 
to keep the illustrations simple and 
within the simplest of perspective prin- 
ciples. However, many illustrations call 
for a house with a pitched roof. There 
are rules of perspective for the drawing 
of the roof in perspective, but these are 
somewhat advanced and_ therefore 
might confuse the young child. It is 
much more advisable for the child to 
draw the building without a roof first, 
then to add a roof in a freehand man- 
ner such as suggested in Figs. (26), 
(27), and (28). Such a plan will sat- 
isfy the needs of most children of the 
elementary school. 


FREEHAND DRAWING 

It is not intended that the child plot 
out the perspective mechanically in his 
illustrations. While a formal drill in 
the three basic views might be desirable 
in connection with perspective difficul- 
ties in a composition, the young artist 
should rely upon his general knowledge 
of the rules of perspective in creating 
compositions. A mechanical approach 
will restrict the creative quality of the 
composition. On the other hand, a com- 
position lacking perspective is often 
unsatisfactory. A happy combination 
of the two usually results in an art 
product that is commendable in the eyes 
of both the artist and the observer. 











IT’S THAT TIME OF YEAR AGAIN! 


Holidays are in the air and our 
workbook HOLIDAYS OF THE 
YEAR contains the material you 
want. 

40 pages of pictures and stories for 
all holidays. Cutting, pasting, match- 
ing, coloring, test activities. Printed 
in hectograph duplicating ink, 2nd 
or 3rd grade reading level. 


PRICE $1.25 POSTPAID 
MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


Dept. J., 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 











VALUES 


for you in these two “year ’round” 
books for the classroom. 


SONGS FOR EVERY SEASON— 
a new compilation of songs for little 
people. Taken from past issues of 
Junior Arts and Activities each song 
is complete on one page and the music 
is clear and easy to read. An excel- 
lent addition to your music library! 

75¢ postpaid 


YEAR-ROUND ARTS AND 
CRAFTS PROJECTS — a book of 
projects, arts and crafts, things to 
do, things to make, for every season 
and every holiday usually observed 
during the school year. 75c¢ postpaid. 


BOTH FOR $1.25 POSTPAID 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 


















Clearly and simply 
told in this 16-page 
digest for artists, 
decorators, stylists, 
industrialists, stu- 
dents. Every mem- 
ber of the family 
will enjoy it. Also 
tells how “Color Helm” guides to cor- 
rect color can help you 50c each 


WOMAN’S WEARING APPAREL 
COLOR HELM 


Shows how to as- 
semble costume 
and accessory col- 
ors—suit, hat, bag, 
gloves, shoes, and 
belt shown in most 
popular 21 shades. 
343 possible com- 
binations. A prac- 
tical demonstration 
of the color combination possibilities 
within the average wardrobe. . $1.00 ea. 


COLOR HELM | 


GUIDE TO CORRECT COLOR 
201 BE. Ridgewood Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. 
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FREE AND 
MATERIALS 


The pamphlets and other materials listed 
below may be just what you have been look- 
ing for. To facilitate your ordering these 
items we have prepared an order blank (see 
below). Use this to indicate the desired 
materials. Send the order blank to us and 
we shall forward your requests to the proper 
publishers. 


Portfolio For Kindergarten Teachers 
is an excellent publication planned for 
teachers of four and five year old chil- 
dren. Specifically, it is a portfolio 
of 12 leaflets written by people who 
have studied the needs of young chil- 
dren and the problems of teachers in 
meeting and fulfilling these needs. 

Topics covered in the leaflets include 
among others: “What to Expect of the 
Fours and Fives,” “Our Kindergarten 
Home,” “The Kindergarten Program,” 
“Working With Large Groups of Fours 
and Fives,” “Home-School Relation- 
ships.” 

This will give you an idea of the wide 
scope of the information and sugges- 


INEXPENSIVE 


tions contained in this useful portfolio 
available for 50c from: Association For 
Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Sewing ideas and tricks which are 
applicable to the classroom in making 
costumes, doll costumes, gifts, and the 
like and are also applicable in your own 
personal sewing are contained in Bag 
Magic For Home Sewing. 

This excellent booklet is a publica- 
tion of the National Cotton Council of 
America, Post Office Box 18, Memphis 
1, Tennessee, and it is available from 
them without charge. 

The material contained in the book- 
let should prove of tremendous value 
to almost every teacher, but especially 
to the rural teacher and the teacher 
who’s school budget is limited. 


The Puble Affairs Committee, Inc., 
has issued a pamphlet by John Stuart, 


Wings Over America, The Future of Air 
Power. Mr. Stuart is an aviation re 
porter on the New York Times and has 
long been a specialist in the subject of 
air power. 

In this booklet he warns that Amer- 
ican air supremacy may be lost because 
of inadequate research and development 
and lack of planning for civilian plan- 
ning. 

Mr. Stuart’s review and discussion of 
this important subject of air power 
merit sober attention. The phamphlet 
is available for 10c from the publishers 
at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


‘e 


Few of us know much about our 
Library of Congress except for vague 
ideas about one being able to find just 
about any book one could want there. 
That is one reason why The Library 
of Congress Is the National Library by 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Con- 


gress, is something one should read. 
(Continued on inside back cover) 
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50c. Portfolio For Kindergarten Teach- 
ers. 12 leaflets covering problems, needs 


The GRAB BAG 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


N105 FREE. A Picture of India. 


of children, suggestions, etc. for teach- 


Map and 
photographs included in this study of 
India and its problems. 


ers of kindergarten. 

FREE. Bag Magic For Home Sewing. 
Sewing tricks and ideas applicable to 
both personal and classroom sewing. 


10c. Wings Over America. Discussion 
of the future of air power in America. 
FREE. The Library of Congress Is the 25c. 
National Library. Information about 
the Library of Congress, services given, 
departments, etc. 


N106 6c. Ten-Ten Double Ten. Bibliography 
of books for children. Title, author, 
publisher (including address), price of 
each book is given. 


SP lO LT CREAT AMIRSEOEED et Se 


The Circus or the Jungle. Play 
especially prepared for American Edu- 
cation Week. Stresses working together 
in brotherhood. 


This feature has been inaugurated as a special help to our subscribers. 


We regret that we 
shall not be able to honor charge orders. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 
ORDER BLANK — PLEASE REFER TO THE NUMBERS AS GIVEN ABOVE 
We cannot honor this coupon after January 31, 1947 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Please send me one (1) copy of each of the pamphlets which I have checked below. 
those items which require payment. 


C] N101 (50c), [) N102 (Free), 


I enclose $. to cover the cost of 


0 N103 (10c), [) N104; (Free), [J N105 (Free), [J] N106 (6c), [] N107 (25c). 


I am particularly interested in material on 


Name the following subjects: 


Se 
PLEASE § 
OTHER ITEMS. 
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INTRODUCING ... 
the Completely Revised 


ELEMENTARY 
HAND CRAFT 
PROJECTS 


By D. C. BLIDE 


Chairman, Division of Fine and Applied Arts 
State Teachers College, Minct, Nerth Dakota 


CONTAINING... 


Working With Wood, complete instruc- 
tions for using wood, necessary tools, dia- 
grams, outline drawings of projects, many 
methods and plans for construction. 


Keene’s Cement, how to make forms, 
how to prepare the material, types of 
projects suitable for this medium, all ex- 
plained and illustrated. 


Linoleum Blocks, a clear explanation of 
mounting the material and using necessary 
tools, many suggestions for greeting cards, 
seasonal subjects, and possible uses of 
block prints. 


Leather Craft. Clear explanations and 
diagrams make working in leather simple 
and enable the craftsman to produce us- 
able and beautiful articles. 


Plastics. Methods for working with this 
newest of the craft materials are clearly 
outlined. Specific projects are given in 
step-by-step form. 


Metal Craft. Metal tappina, etching, 
modeling, and raising are discussed. Ilus- 
trations of possible projects are included. 


written especially for the teacher who has 
little time to devote to learning about 
craft work or refreshing her -remory. No 
matter how expert a craft teacher you 
are, you will find many usable sugges 
tions in this book. In addition, a bibliog- 
taphy of books and sources of craft ma- 
terials increases the helpfulness of Elemen- 
tary Hand Craft Projects. 


Price postpaid 


D. C. BLIDE, Chairman 

Division of Fine and Applied Arts 
Dept. J 

State Teachers College 

Minot, North Dakota 


I am enclosing $ for 
copies of Elementary Hand Crait Projects. 











FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS 


(Continued from page 48) 
Another reason one should read it is 
that it is enjoyable reading and much 
interesting information is contained in 
this article. 

Teachers especially will find it valu- 
able both to themselves and also to their 
classes. Information about the services 
given, departments, historical data, and 
so on is contained in the article which 
is available without charge from: Pub- 
lications Office, The Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 


A Picture of India by Edwin Haward 
is distributed without charge by the 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 

Among the chapters included are: 
“The Country and the People,” “Pre- 
lude to Self-Government,” “Social Wel- 
fare.” A map and many photographs 
are two of the several things which 
recommend this booklet to teachers. 


A cleverly done bibliography of “My 


| hundred ‘most favorite’ books for the 


‘just past sixes,’ the ‘nearly nines’ and 
those between,” has been compiled by 
Lyla Greathouse Gillis. 


Title, author, publisher, and price of 
each listing are given in addition to 
two or three lines about the story each 
book tells. Also, along with the biblio- 
graphy is a directory of publishers to 
facilitate your ordering or inquiring 
further about any of the publications 
which are listed. 

Ten-Ten, Double Ten, Forty-Five & 
Fifteen is the title of this bibliography 
which is available from its compiler 
at State Teachers College, Saint Cloud, 
Minnesota. The price is 6c for single 
copies or 10 for 50c. 


A play especially prepared for the 
upper grades to produce during Amer- 
ican Education Week (November 10- 
16) has been published by the National 
Education Association, 1201 16 Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. and is avail- 
able from them at 25c per copy. 

The Circus or the Jungle is the name 
of the play, the aim of which is to foster 
the attitude of practicing brotherhood 
and to provide inspiration for building 
world security. 
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IT NEEDS YOUR SUPPORT! 




















AVAILABLE NOW! 


But the number is limited .. . 
because stocks of back copies of 
Activities On Parade are running 
low. 


These magazines are filled with 
holiday and seasonal material 
which you can use now. Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, winter projects, 
ideas for things to do, programs, 
and so on—vitalizing material for 
your classes for only 10c per copy 
in multiples of 10! 


Book I is made up especially for 
younger children and Book II for 
older children. Be sure that when 
you order you specify which one 
of these books you want. 


November and December issues 
for 1941 and 1942 are available, 
and the January issues for 1942 
and 1943 are available. State 
your preference; however, it is 
necessary that we reserve the 
tight to substitute in case of de- 
pletion of stocks. 


copies of November, 1941 ieee 
copies of November, 1842 Book.... 
copies of December, 1941 Book.... 
copies of December, 1942 Book.... 
copies of January, 1942 Book.... 
copies of January, 1943 Book.... 

to cover the cost. 


Address 


The JONES PUBLISHING CO. 


4616 N, Clark Chicago 40, Ill, 














Junior ARTS and ACTIVITIES 


Alone or in special combinations (see order blank at the bottom of this page) Junior Arts and Activ- 
ities offers you outstanding value. It is a magazine of ideas, activities, plans, and projects to be used 
by every teacher in the elementary schools. It is a unique magazine in the educational field and its 
wide scope is designed to fit the varying needs of all types of elementary schools and school systems. 
It is the answer to the requests of thousands of teachers for new ideas, new activities, new plans, and 
new projects for use in their classrooms. 


This year, as every year, we have added new features and expanded those which teachers indicate 
are particularly helpful to them in their classroom work. As you look through this issue we'd like to 
have you especially note the following: 


The new column of audio-visual aids which gives audio-visual material for use in the classroom and 
explains and discusses such materials. 


The series of famous stories, folk tales, and legends retold for children, and presented with sugges- 
tions for the correlation of these stories into the art program. 


“Entertainment Helps,” which has been enlarged. ‘Free and Inexpensive Materials,” a depart- 
ment which every teacher can make use of. The articles and projects especially designed for kinder- 
garten work—“‘Activities In the Kindergarten.” “Teaching Music In the Grades,” written with sugges- 
tions for every elementary grade in mind. These are only a few which are included in addition to the 
science material, nature study, music, health, seatwork, projects, arts and crafts, portraits of famous 
people, and so on. 


Note the convenient coupon below for easy ordering of Junior Arts and Activities either alone, or in 
one of the special combination offers! 





SPECIAL COMBINATIONS Use the convenient order blank below: Price with 


Junior Arts 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES x Canadian Nature (5 issues) : $3.75 
The Grade Teacher . Child Life . 6.00 
Special combination price... . . y 5.75 
Children’s Play Mate : 4.15 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES : Jack and Jill A 5.50 
American Childhood ’ Nature Magazine y 5.50 
Special combination price i Newsweek (Teachers only—give name of school).. 3.50 6.50 
Reader's Digest f 6.00 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES \ School Arts Magazine ; Y 6.55 
The Instructor RT Te rN Story Parade i 5.25 
Special combination price..... sori Fer Wee Wisdom ; 3.75 

: 


4616 N. Clark St. Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES a 


Chicago 40, IL 





C) Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 1 year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the current number), $3.00, (Add 25c 
per year for Canadian subscriptions; 50c for those from other foreign countries.) 

















